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THESE TRUTHS, O GOD, SELF-EVIDENT STILL STAND 


U.S. Declaration of Independence, 1776 National Hymn: 10.10.10.10.10. 
Adapted by Raymond B. Spivey, 1956 George William Warren, ‘1894 


These truths, O God, self-evident still stand, Beyond the law the spirit leads us forth, 
In this our country and in every land: On to the right of happiness on earth: 
All men are by one great Creator made, Peace is the yearning of the human soul; 
Equal their right to face life unafraid. Grane it, Great God, and make this sick 
world whole! 


Life is a sacred plant, we hold it so; These truths, O God, self-evident still stand, 

Love is the soil in which that plant may grow. Though scorned by those who selfish gains 
God, make us worthy life’s full trust to bear, demand. 

Our blessings with our fellowmen to share. Speak to the peoples, that the nations prove 

One mighty Kingdom ruled by Righteous 
Love! 
Amen! 

Freedom by right belongs to all mankind; 

God, lead all men true freedom’s path to 

find! , In. CONGRESS. Jey 4. 1776. 

Justice has sought throughout the ages long 


: ; ; Decl {Olt ~ States of Mmerica 
Law’s guided liberty that ends all wrong. NtONS Declaratiort «6 sere eve Dtates of “Murer ca. 
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GREAT DAY FOR ALL PRESBYTERIANS. . . 
The UP Vote on Union 


NO WALL IS AS HIGH AS HEAVEN 
Eugene C. Blake 


WE TAKE INVENTORY OF OURSELVES. . . 
Paul S. Wright 





—Photo, H. Armstrong Roberts 











Letters to the Editors 





D&E to Restore Science Hall This Summer 





“Allen Boys” Make Appeal 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The article appearing in your June 4 
issue of THe OvuTLook entitled “An Allen 
Affair” was deeply appreciated by the 
Allen family. Dad (President James E. 
Allen of Davis and Elkins College for a 
quarter of a century, 1910-1935) devoted 
his most productive years to the college, 
nurturing it through infancy to maturity. 

He believed the role of the small “hill- 
top” college in Christian education to be 
an all-important one and an essential 
part of the American Way of Life. He 
also believed the college should be an 
integral part of church and community 
affairs. The recent dedication of the new 
construction of the James E. Allen 
Resident Hall for Men would have 
pleased him immensely in his modest 
and quiet way. 

In its 54 years of existence, the college 
has touched the minds and hearts of 
many thousands of young people who 
otherwise would have had little opportuni- 
ty for a Christian education. They have 
entered all walks of life—better prepared 
for its opportunities because of the 
college. 

In this same article, THe OvuTLoox told 
of the disastrous bolt of lightning which 
struck the Science Hall only five days 
before commencement this year. The 
beauty and majesty of this gracious 
Georgian structure is evident even at the 
time of the fire (see photo this page). 

Davis and Elkins College under the re- 
markable leadership of President David K. 
Allen (no relative) has made _ great 
strides. Just now, all must agree that 
an emergency exists which must be met 
immediately. The Science Hall must be 
restored before the Autumn of 1956, and 
this is being done! Approximately $196,- 
000 is the estimated cost for the repairs 
needed. Although a financial campaign 
to improve other aspects of the college 
has been carefully planned for a future 
date, this will not meet the unexpected 
disaster which has been superimposed. 

There are many former students and 
friends of the college who would be 
glad to help in this emergency. Those of 
the faculty and current student body 
have given generously of their efforts and 
time. THE OUTLOOK would perform an 
extraordinary service by reminding its 
readers of the opportunity to contribute 
immediately to whatever extent each may 
find possible to do. Shoulders firmly be- 
hind this project now will be more re- 
warding than if delayed until later. 

In addition to personal contributions, 
each Presbyterian Church might consider 
the possibility of setting aside a special 
offering designed to accomplish this end. 
It will be difficult to persuade founda- 
tions to assist if there is not first 
demonstrated a good response by the 
church and community of several states 
Davis and Elkins College serves. 

All contributions should be sent to 
President David K. Allen, Davis und 
Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia. 

THE ALLEN Boys. 

EDITORS’ NOTE—Dr. J. Garrott Allen, 
professor of surgery at the University of 
Chicago Medical Research Center, wrote 
the foregoing letter. At the recent D&E 
commencement he and his four brothers 


held the center of the spotlight, each 
leading in one of the ceremonies. James 
E. Allen, Jr., is president of the Universi- 
ty of the State of New York and Com- 
missioner of Education for the state: 
Carter R. is a Waynesboro, Va., attorney; 
Charles G. Allen is an engineer in Detroit; 
and Robert A. is a Charleston, W. Va., 
engineer. 


Book of Worship Study 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I am delighted to see the overture from 
Louisville Presbytery (approved by the 
General Assembly) calling for a com- 
mittee from the U. S. Chureh to work 
with the U.S.A. and United Presbyterian 
Churches in the revision of our Book of 
Common Worship. This brought to my 
mind that for a long while I have wanted 
to express appreciation for the articles 
on worship which occasionally are ap- 
pearing in THE OUTLOOK. 

The present Book of Common Worship 
is certainly not without merit and beauty 
and a grasp of directed reverence which 
is needful in our corporate worship. How- 
ever if worship is indeed a people’s ex- 
pression of their theological beliefs, there 
is much to be desired by way of improve- 
ment. A case could be made, I think, that 
it fails to be good Reformed liturgics in 
that it is more Anglican in arrangement 
than it is Catholic! 

That may sound like “Babel confound- 
ed,” but there are reasons for such a 
contention. Bucer, Calvin, A’Lasco, and 
Knox never had a mind to make a new 
church with a new worship. Actually their 
intent was to restore, renew, and, ac- 
cording to Calvin, “reform according to 
the Word” that which was (of which they 
and we are members) the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. Thus our worship, 
if it is to express the historic Christian 
faith, should be agreeable not alone to 
our Reformed fathers but to their fathers 
also of the primitive Catholic Church. 
Nowhere is there a form of service more 
fully, meaningfully, and beautifully ex- 
pressive of the church’s experience of 
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D&E FIRE—A stroke of lightning created a $196,000 emergency. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmo 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks 
ephone 2-9492; night 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 


communion with God through our Lord 
than that which is known as the Ante- 
Communion as used by Calvin in Stras- 
burg. 

Do supply us with additional articles 
on worship; its meaning, history and 
relevance to faith and life. 

Henry E. ACKLEN. 
Forrest City, Ark. 


“Faith Healers” Permission 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have just read the reprint from your 
journal, “What About the ‘Faith-Heal- 
ers’?” ... I would like permission to re- 
print this article in the (Seventh-Day 
Adventist) Review and Herald.... 

F. D. Nicnot, Editor. 
Washington, D. C. 


Canada Report 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I want to thank you for giving such 
prominence to the report of the (United 
Church of Canada) Board of Evangelism 
and Social Service. We are receiving 
quite a number of requests for this book 
from the United States which I am sure 
are coming as a result of your editorial 
and front cover (OurLooK, Apr.1).... 

A. J. WILSON. 
Toronto, Canada. 


Use “Let” for “May” 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


Distressing indeed, is the seemingly 
growing popularity of the expression, by 
the clergy, laymen and Women-of-the- 
Church, to say, when we seek God’s guid- 
ance, “May we pray?” (making it op- 
tional). Our older ministers always said 
“Let us pray,” and there was strength in 
those words! 


“May we pray” gives an apologetic 
sound and is often repeated in that way. 

Now, when we need more than anything 
else, to pray, can we not say with as- 
surance to be heard, “Let us pray.” 

Jutta NEVILLE (Mrs. Geo. A.) NICKLEs. 
Charleston, S. C. 


NOTE—Some popular radio preachers 
may be contributing to this practice.— 
Eds. 
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United Presbyterians 
Take Integration Stand 


A favorable vote on union (see page 5) 
was not the only important action taken 
by the United Presbyterian General As- 
sembly in Knoxville. It also made a 
strong declaration on the race issue. 

The Assembly “reaffirmed” the church’s 
“belief and practice in the integration of 
the races.’ Congregations are asked to 
offer full membership and fellowship to 
all; church-related institutions are called 
upon to extend their services to “all 
qualified persons”; appointment to staff 
positions and other employment oppor- 
tunities should conform to the principle 
of integration; and “the boundaries of 
presbyteries (should) fully accord with 
the principles of integration.” 

In backing up this appeal, the Assem- 
bly stressed some “first principles” as 
follows: 

“The United Presbyterian Church has 
always believed in and practiced the 
integration of races. Therefore, in these 
days when the issue is astride the con- 


science of the nation we love, we re- 
affirm our first principles.” 


The “first principles” were stated as: 


1. That God has made of one blood all 
nations that dwell upon the face of the 
earth. 

2. That he is no respecter of persons. 

3. That all men are created equal and 
are meant to live together in a love that 
means equality of opportunity and priv- 
ilege. 

“In the light of these principles we 
thank God that the laws of the land have 
made segregation illegal in education.” 

In its appeal to congregations, the 
Assembly called segregation “‘a violation 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ” as it urged: 

“That local congregations minister to 
their own immediate communities regard- 
less of race, color, national, economic. or 
cultural background, to win each person 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, offering full 
membership and fellowship to all. We 
commend the Board of American Missions 
for its forward step in the establishment 
of three inter-racial churches (at Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and St. Louis) the past 
year in communities that call for them.” 


Minimum Goal 


The Assembly approved a $2,000,000 
minimum goal for its home and foreign 
mission program. Minimum goals for 
missionary giving by individuals were 
set at 25¢ per member per week. 

Howard Maxwell, formerly of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
former police chief of Sharon, Pa., was 
introduced to the Assembly as secretary 


Summer Schedule. . . 
.... Alternate Weeks 


me resbuteria 
Outlook * 


Beginning this week we enter upon 
our summer schedule of alternate weeks. 
Issues of the paper will be dated July 2, 
16, 30, August 13, 27, September 3 and 
back to the weekly dateline. 


—OvrTLOOK Editors. 








of the newly-created department of tem- 
perance education and social reform. 

Per capita giving by United Presby- 
terians last year was reported as $64.59. 

Next year’s Assembly—the 99th—will 
be held at Muskingum College, New 
Concord, Ohio. Prospect is that the 100th 
will be at Pittsburgh for the union with 
the USA church. 


Little Rock Recording 
Proves too Successful 


LittLE Rock, Ark. (RNS)—Religion 
by telephone enjoyed a remarkable, but 
brief, success here. 

Little Rock residents cannot dial 
MOhawk 6-8828 any more and hear a 
recorded inspirational message from T. B. 
Hay, pastor of Pulaski Heights Presby- 
terian church. The special number rang 
so frequently the day it was initiated that 
several telephone circuits were jammed 
in the area. Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company disconnected the machine after 
it had been in operation for 24 hours. 

Dr. Hay said calls were coming in 
about every five seconds. “We had to 
cut the thing off,” he said. “But we are 
hoping the service can be installed again 
later on.” 


Australian Evangelist 
Urges Religion in Schools 


Wicuira, KANs. (RNS)—Alan Walker, 
noted Australian Methodist evangelist, 
said here that Americans have made a 
mistake in keeping religion out of the 
public schools. 

“Religion is the most important factor 
in the education of your children, and 
you are neglecting it in the public school 
system here.” he told the Downtown 
Optimists Club. 

The evangelist also decried the “cheap- 


Worship Committee Is 
Named by U. S. Board 


In compliance with instructions by the 
General Assembly, the Presbyterian, 
U. S., Board of Christian Education has 
named a committee to work on a joint 
Book of Common Worship with like 
committees from the United and USA 
Presbyterian Churches. 

On the committee are: Dwight M. 
Chalmers, the board’s book editor; Frank 
H. Caldwell, Louisville, Ky.; Warner L. 
Hall, Charlotte, N. C.; James M. Apple- 
by and Edward J. Humphrey, Richmond, 
Va. 

The USA Assembly has a committee 
at work on the project but it has not taken 
formal action on engaging in a joint 
effort, though its committee would have 
the authority to enter into informal con- 
versations about such an undertaking. 

R. Matthew Lynn, Midland Texas, 
was re-elected the Board’s chairman, and 
Harmon B. Ramsey, Athens, Ga., was 
named vice-chairman. 

A special resolution of appreciation to 
Mrs. L. C. Majors was voted by the 
Board. Mrs. Majors terminates her work 
with the Board in August. Most of her 
work in religious education was in the 
Synod of Texas but in recent years she 
has been on the Richmond staff. 

Major action in regard to approval of 
the Layman’s Bible Commentary is re- 
ported on page 15. 


Synod Backs NAACP 


Ciinton, N. Y. (RNS)—The Presby- 
terian Synod of New York commended 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and ex- 
pressed regret over the “unjust criticism 
that has been directed against this organ- 
ization.” 

Delegates to the synod’s annual meet- 
ing recommended that ‘ministers and 
church members participate actively in 
the work of the NAACP.” 

Presbyterians were urged to labor for 
“an integrated Christian fellowship in 
which the members of all races feel 
equally at home.” 





ening of human life and human values.” 

“You can’t kill a man in the electric 
chair or by an atomic bomb,” he said, 
“without cheapening life everywhere.” 

Dr. Walker conducted an eight-day 
evangelism meeting here, the first in a 
year-long “Mission to America” under 
the auspices of the Methodist Board of 
Evangelism. 








NO RACE-MIXING IN PROSPECT 
AT BIRMINGHAM, BRYAN WRITES 


Danville Realtor C. Brooke Temple 
has received a letter from the general 
manager of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Chamber of Commerce thanking him for 
his support in the Alabama “racial situa- 
tion.” 

In the letter, General Manager John 
E. Bryan comments: “I appreciate very 
much your bringing to my attention the 
fact that I was misquoted in the news- 
paper in your area.” 

Temple told The Register that he had 
contacted Birmingham last week follow- 
ing an Associated Press story of the 
meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., at Montreat, 
m < 

Temple said that he interpreted the 
story as reading that Birmingham would 
be “open” to Negro delegates at the Gen- 
eral Assembly sessions scheduled there 
next year. 

Temple took issue with comments at- 
tributed to Bryan and the Rev. Al 
Mathes, pastor of the Birmingham South 
Highland Presbyterian Church where the 
Assembly sessions will be held. That was 
why he contacted Bryan, Temple said. 

Dr. Mathes is quoted as saying: ‘“Sev- 
eral times in recent weeks Negroes have 
attended conventions in Birmingham’s 
hotels without incident.” 

A telegram from Bryan to the General 
Assembly clerk is quoted in the same 
paragraph. The quote is as follows: “We 
have the cooperation of hotels, motels, 
city officials and all civic and religious 


Danville Register Editorial 


groups in making delegates . . . happy 


and comfortable.” 

Temple says this sounds like Birming- 
ham hotels, motels, etc. will be open to 
the Negro delegates. 


Bryan’s reply to Temple includes a 
photostatic copy of the telegram to the 
Assembly clerk. 

The AP dispatch says that “five Negro 
delegates are expected for the 1957 As- 
sembly.” In commenting that Birming- 
ham had issued an invitation for the 
1957 meeting, Bryan says in his letter 
that Dr. Mathes was “mindful of what 
might occur” but gave. assurances that 
“all delegates would be cared for proper- 
ly... . ” He added that “we have a 
splendid motel for Negroes. . . .” 


Bryan also comments in his letter that 
the city officials were “assured there 
would be no difficulty in this meeting... 
as there would be no mixed meetings, 
luncheons, etc., held in hotels, restaurants 
and etc.” 

“We regret very much,” Bryan’s letter 
continues. “that this continual exploiting 
the racial situation is being used to injure 
our Southland and communities like 
yours and ours where we have always 
handled these matters on a considerate 
and satisfactory basis.” 

“Again, I wish to express appreciation 
for your knowing the situation as it is 
and not like it has been presented,” the 
letter concludes.—Danville (Va.) Regis- 
ter news story. 


Birmingham Still Southern 


Like others, our own impression upon 
reading the proceedings at Montreat on 
the last day of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly was that the pastor of the Bir- 
mingham church which had extended an 
invitation to the 1957 General Assembly 
to meet there, had suggested his city 
would ignore its laws relating to segre- 
gation. 

A Danville man who gained the same 
impression, took the trouble to telephone 
the Chamber of Commerce in Birming- 
ham. A letter, which is the basis of a 
news story in this paper today, discloses 
that no evasion of the law is contem- 
plated. Birmingham, like Danville and 
any other Southern city, will exert itself 
to take care of conventions and assem- 
blies of any responsible organization, 
and certainly the group which Birming- 
ham has invited is as responsible a body 
as one is likely to find. 

When such an organization includes a 
few Negro representatives of recognized 
church bodies, every effort is made to see 
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that they have comfortable accommoda- 
tions and are given courteous treatment. 
Birmingham, the General Assembly was 
assured, will do that next year. But the 
assurance did not mean the city’s laws 
will be ignored. Ways to avoid conflict 
with the law seem to have been part of 
the planning by the host church and by 
the City Commission and Chamber of 
Commerce which joined in “wholeheart- 
edly” in the invitation. 

So what appeared, or was presented in 
a manner to make it appear, relaxing of 
custom and a violation of law in the 
making was not either. Birmingham is 
still Southern, it is still hospitable to 
white and colored and it can welcome 
both on a basis only the hot-headed 
integrationists can protest—a_ kindly, 
friendly, genuine welcome which takes 
for granted that all delegates, white and 
Negro, respect local laws while in the 
city. A delegate who would go to such a 
meeting with any intention other than 
meeting his hosts on the same basis would 


do well to remain at home. 

When organizations of any nature in 
the South, or wherever they may have 
their headquarters, find they cannot hold 
assemblies and conventions where they 
exist, then they are in a bad way and are 
indeed threatened with disintegration 
over integration.—Danville (Va.) Regis- 
ter. 


Wilbur La Roe Says: | 


Russian Christians. It was a heart- 
warming affair. A splendid delegation 
of church leaders from Russia and Lat- 
via met for supper in Washington with 
a group of local churchmen under the 
auspices of Washington Federation of 
Churches and the National Council. We 
were stirred to the depths by Dr. Van 
Kirk’s introductory statement on the 
gospel of reconciliation. The visitors 
made short talks through interpreters. 
Never have I witnessed a more genuine 
expression of brotherly love and devotion 
to Jesus Christ, or a kindlier Christian 
personality than that of Metropolitan 
Nikolai, head of the delegation, who 
pictured the several Christian sects as 
analogous to flowers, each flower having 
a different aroma but each serving God’s 
purpose in its way. 

We Are Not Winning. This is no 
day for complacency. In spite of exten- 
sive and consecrated missionary effort, 
there is’ a “slow and disturbing decline” 
in the number of Christians in the world 
in proportion to the total, according to a 
recognized authority. 

What Christians Need Most. What 
do we so-called Christian laymen need 
most? According to W. Paul Ludwig, 
we need four things: (1) a new pride 
in the name “Christian”; (2) daily con- 
frontation in prayer with our human 
failures and our sins; (3) a keen aware- 
ness of the open and subtle attacks on 
the church and a determination to 
strengthen the church against them; and 
(4) undying confidence in Christ’s ulti- 
mate victory. 

The Eternal Quest. ‘A critical, in- 
quiring attitude seems to me to be a 
fundamental ethical obligation. Any sur- 
render to credulity or to wishful thinking 
is treason to our desire to find or to create 
significance.”"—-ARTHUR E. MorcGan in 
Search for Purpose. 


The President's Illness. There is a 
change for the better in the Washington 
atmosphere. So deep are the love and 
concern for the President that there is a 
hush over the city as political battles 
quiet down and the rush of secular affairs 
comes to a halt as men await news from 
the bedside. Perhaps God sends illness 
to make us think of the deeper things in 
life and to remind us that life is too short 
and too precious to be all battle, all rush, 
all striving, all tension, all business. 
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Great Day for All Presbyterians 


N THE 16th of June, 1956, United 

Presbyterians experienced a day 
long to be remembered in American 
Presbyterian history. It was on this day 
that they voted in their General Assem- 
bly by well over the required two-thirds 
majority, their favorable attitude toward 
uniting with the far-larger Presbyterian 
Church, USA. 


But they did more—and the debate in 
Knoxville, Tenn., showed that they knew 
they were doing more. They were voting 
also to have women elders, deacons and 
ministers—long against the tradition of 
the church. They were voting to expand 
the name of their church into vaster 
areas than ever before but they were also 
voting to lose their life in a great and 
Christian cause. While they have long 
had distinguished missions in a few areas 
of the world, they were voting to stretch 
their responsibility and concern almost 
to unrecognizable limits in more than 30 
countries. They were voting—with eyes 
wide open—to become a genuinely na- 
tional church, with a program and re- 
sources and leadership second to none in 
America. 


Opposition—in Good Spirit 

To be sure, there was opposition. Al- 
though the final vote was 189-64, the 
minority fought hard, but in good spirit. 

If the Assembly was more conservative 
than the church as a whole (as some 
observers felt) then the vote in the pres- 
byteries this fall and winter should be 
even greater than was true when the U. S. 
Church was involved in the three-way 
plan two years ago. The UP Church 
voted in 1954-5 by 2-1 in the presbyteries 
for that union when simply a bare ma- 
jority was required. Later, when it be- 
came clear that the U. S. Church was to 
be counted out, a straw vote showed UPs 
in favor of union with the USA Church 
by 82%. 

In a report on Pittsburgh-Xenia Sem- 
inary before the Knoxville debate opened, 
President Addison K. Leitch said that if 
union goes through, interests in Pitts- 
burgh are ready to put up from $5,000,- 
000 to $7,000,000 to make Pittsburgh the 
greatest Presbyterian center in the coun- 
try. In addition to Pitt-Xenia, the only 
seminary in the UP church, the USA 
church has Western Seminary located 
there. Dr. Leitch said they might be 
merged; or one might be moved; or one 
might be used as an administrative center 
for the entire church, or for a school of 
missions like that in Hartford, Conn. 
(No large city in the nation has so great 
a proportion of Presbyterians as Pitts- 
burgh.) 

In the debate on union itself, Modera- 
tor Robert W. Gibson, president of Mon- 
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U.P. Papers Merge 


Two official United Presbyterian papers 
with similar and sometimes overlapping 
services will be merged. The United 
Presbyterian is an adult weekly and the 
Christian Union Herald is a youth weekly. 
Raymond L. Edie, now United Presby- 
terian editor, will be editor of the merged 
paper. Wm. H. Neebe, who has had re- 
sponsibility for the other paper, is editor- 
in-chief of all UP Christian education 
publications. Actual merger is antici- 








pated by late summer or early fall. 





mouth College, surrendered the chair to 
Vice-Moderator Robert H. Mayo who had 
nominated him. Dr. Gibson is chairman 
of the UP committee on Interchurch Re- 
lations and as such was charged with 
presenting the report to the Assembly. 


He read the recommendations, calling 
for submission of the plan to the presby- 
teries and outlining the slight differences 
which had been introduced since the U. S. 
church pulled out. (He also read a 
friendly letter from the U. S. Church’s 
committee, assuring the UP church of 
continued respect and brotherly love and 
expressing the hope that fellowship and 
cooperation will continue.) 

Dr. Gibson told the Assembly of the 
fine spirit of the USA committee, of its 
generosity in many ways, adoption of 
practically the UP name, a 50-50 repre- 
sentation on the committee that will 
recommend detailed adjustments, al- 
though the USA church is ten times the 
size of the UP. 

He said that union talks had begun in 
1869. Then, fathers as well as brethren 
had said that union would be fine—but 
not now. The committee thinks now is 
the time. We have never been offered 
such generous terms. It is actually the 
USA Church that is being swallowed up. 

With a five-minute limit on each 
speaker, the debate began. 


The Woman Question 


Thomas D. Tuft, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
said a vote for union is a vote for women 
elders and ministers. There is no trouble 
with union but we do have trouble with 
women. He read two passages from the 
New Testament designed to prohibit 
women from speaking and teaching in 
the church. 

Dr. Gibson replied to this by sum- 
marizing the report of the U. S. Church’s 
ad interim committee on the status of 
women. He read from THE PrEsRy- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK (Mar. 19), answering 
these objections in a report which was 
approved by the 1956 U. S. Assembly. 

J. E. Robinson, a Pittsburgh elder, 
read a statement by the pastor and officers 
of his church (Whitehall) unanimously 
supporting union. 


A second opponent was Frank A. 
Lawrence, Indiana, Pa., who came from 
the Presbyterian Church of Canada ten 
years ago. He said he was opposed to 
ordaining women and to liberalizing the 
church’s stand on divorce. He charged 
that there are theological differences be- 
tween the churches. 

Chaplain A. Wayne Nickel of Alle- 
gheny Presbytery said he was proud that 
he was born and raised a UP. As a chap- 
lain, he said, he has seen the Christian 
church at work. Do we believe in the 
holy, catholic church or only the UP 
church? Chaplains labor as servants of 
Christ, not as members of a denomina- 
tion. In his book, Phillips says, Your 
God is too small, you have God in a box, 
you think. There is false pride in small 
groups. Give God a chance! The Spirit 
says, Now is the acceptable day of the 
Lord. (There was applause.) 

Jay M. Campbell, Burbank, Calif., 
said the church would be swallowed up, 
that union was not necessary to unity, 
that this move would be the first step 
toward a world church with no doctrinal 
basis worth anything. If union goes 
through, he said, I cannot keep the vows 
I took ten years ago. 

A former U. S. minister, Ansley C. 
Moore, now of Pittsburgh, supported 
union, saying he was a UP by choice. As 
for ordaining women, he said, the key 
verse is, ‘In Christ there is neither male 
nor female.” He declared that Presby- 
terians are one people. He had never 
seen any person go to a USA church and 
come back saying, I can’t worship there, 
Christ is not there. People go back and 
forth with no trouble. Experience justi- 
fies union. In the past 100 years there 
have been 90 unions. No one wants one 
great church but we do want a union of 
confessional blocs. It will increase effi- 
ciency. The church will still be less than 
one-third the size of the Methodist 
Church but none can say that the Metho- 
dist Church is weaker since union. It is 
a Christian step to take. We cannot 
speak to the divisions of our time if we 
can’t walk with those who have the same 
confession. 

Laurence P. McCulloch, an elder of 
Big Spring Presbytery which includes 
York, Pa., said his presbytery has more 
to lose than any other; it will be swal- 
lowed up. There are only six pastors, 
with three leaving before fall, but we 
need the help that will come through 
union. 

Five-Year Moratorium 

The Paterson, N. J., pastor, A. Culver 
Gordon, who said he was a UP by choice, 
opposed union. Union won’t promote 
efficiency, he said; a small denomination 
gives best. It won’t increase Presbyterian 
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democratic processes. It will involve 
practices never approved by the UPs— 
ordination of women, compulsory rota- 
tion of officers, Psalms in worship will 
be further downgraded. Congregations 
cannot pull out and keep their property. 
It is a lack of love to overrule the 36% 
who were opposed to union in the last 
vote. There should be a five-year mora- 
torium. We will become members of a 
more theologically liberal church. The 
denomination will be swallowed up. To 
surrender all this is unnecessary. 

Leslie Van Inwegen, Kansas City pas- 
tor, said he was a Moody Bible Institute 
graduate and for the union. These 
churches were once united, although it 
was 300 years ago. Their doctrine and 
government are practically identical. 
Some don’t emphasize some points as we 
would like but neither do some persons 
in the UP Church. There is no corner on 
orthodoxy. This union will please the 
Lord, eliminate duplication, give an op- 
portunity for service in a wider field and 
release a spiritual dynamic. This union 
will also hasten the day when the U. S. 
Church will come in. In the actual ad- 
justments that will be made there will be 
little effect on members of the congrega- 
tions. 


UP by Predestination 

Harry Rankin, River Road church, 
Washington, D. C., said he was a UP by 
predestination and against union. He 
said USA ministers in their ordination 
do not have to promise to combat error; 
there is a difference in the pension plans; 
we can cooperate as brothers without 
union; the whole thing is too rushed; we 
should wait for the U. S. Church and all 
three get together. 

John Ferguson, Los Angeles, a retired 
minister, supported union. 

William McLeister, Pittsburgh pastor, 
called himself a spy from the USA 
church. He has served nine years in each 
and he favors union. In nine years in 
the USA church he said he had found it 
to be Calvinistic and evangelical and had 
seen no pressure to change the doctrine, 
policy or polity of the church. This, he 
said, is a Scots’ covenant union. The 
troubles of the 20s and 30s have nothing 
to do with it. He said he was so inter- 
ested in the proposed step that he at- 
tended the USA Assembly. That church 
is not moving to the left but, if anything, 
has moved to the right. He said he felt 
perfectly at home in the UP church. We 
should vote today not as sentimentalists 
but as spiritual realists. 

Edwin B. Fairman of the Board of 
Foreign Missions moved that Dr. Gibson, 
as chairman of the committee, be allowed 
to speak in summary and that the Assem- 
bly proceed to vote. Then C. B. Schreiner, 
Pittsburgh lawyer, moved adjournment 
and it carried 138-136. 

Thus, Saturday afternoon was spent 
in freedom, returning that night for a 
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quick conclusion to the whole matter and 
a vote. 

When the Assembly reconvened for 
conclusion of the union discussion, Mr. 
Mayo apologized for receiving the motion 
to adjourn when Mr. Fairman’s motion 
had already been seconded and had not 
been voted on. What he did, he said, was 
parliamentarily incorrect but he thought 
it was good that they had adjourned. 


Gibson Summary 


The Assembly voted on the Fairman 
motion to call the question. Dr. Gibson 
then summarized the issue. 

He said he could not imagine a debate 
on sO momentous an issue in anv finer 
Christian spirit than had prevailed—and 
observers agreed that this was true both 
within the Assembly and in all relation- 
ships. 

He said it was true that 36% voted 
against union a year ago. But in 1872 or 
1882 the Assembly by only eight votes 
approved using organs or pianos in the 
churches. It was brought up three times 
at the same Assembly and carried each 
time by only eight votes. In 1924 when 
the use of hymns in addition to Psalms 
was proposed there was so much feeling 
that the Assembly refused to act, but the 
measure passed the following year with 
a strong minority vote. Today the wis- 
dom of both steps is recognized. 

Assembly after Assembly has approved 
such reports as this. Members of the 
Interchurch Relations Committee were 
not chosen because of their views on 
union but thev looked at the past and 
they considered that they had a mandate 
and their vote was unanimous. They 
voted for the report and promised them- 
selves they would do all they could to see 
the Assembly vote for it. 

He had hoped the USA Church 
wouldn’t adopt the measure on ordaining 
women as ministers, he said, for he knew 
this might be a barrier to the UP church. 
Still, if the UP church continues as a 
separate body, it will probably have 
ordained women within 5-10 years be- 
cause this is a trend of the times. 

In 1934 the Assembly turned union 
down. Now we have a much better plan. 
It offers far more to the UP church. But 
this matter has come up again and again 
and we cannot be satisfied if we kill it. 


A Growing Church 


The USA church is a growing church. 
While it has lost some congregations, the 
UP church has lost churches in the past 
40 years. Often these are simply combi- 
nations of congregations and no loss to 
the Kingdom. 

In this whole venture, he said, we have 
tried to find what Christ wants us to do 
rather than to pick flaws. 

In the statement on marriage there is 
a redemptive clause that is not to be 
found in the rather legalistic UP state- 
ment. 


It is hardly fair for me to speak, he 
said. I have worked 12 years for this. 
My heart is naturally bound up in it. 
But we must forget our own feelings and 
think of our children. I was raised in 
an Associate Church background in Ver- 
mont.* The UPs were suspicious of the 
Associate Reformed before the 1858 
union. So they put in the clause, “‘for- 
bearance in love.” I am grateful that 
they went along in 1858, otherwise I 
would never have known many of the 
men here but would have been a member 
of a small, probably decreasing church. 
It is my hope that the great stream of life 
in the UP church will join the great 
stream of Presbyterianism all around thé 
world. 

He was applauded. Then there was a 
silent prayer. Howard M. Jamieson 
prayed that commissioners might be con- 
cerned only with the glory of Christ. 


Now to the Presbyteries 

An effort to vote by ballot was over- 
whelmed. Then the vote was taken, care- 
fully, meticulously, with every man ac- 
counting for his vote (that is, any who 
refrained from voting did so only by per- 
mission). Then the count was made— 
189-64, with one not voting. 

Now the measure goes to the presby- 
teries for a majority of the individually 
tabulated votes, with at least two-thirds 
of the presbyteries participating in the 
vote. The 1957 Assembly will then have 
to ratify the action if the presbyteries 
approve. 

The measure had cleared the big 
hurdle (the 2/3 Assembly vote) and was 
now before the church-at-large. It was 
generally felt that a new day was dawn- 
ing and a major step in American Pres- 


‘byterian union was just around the 


corner. 





*United Presbyterians date back to the 
Reformed Presbyterian (Covenanter) 
Church (1643) and the Associate Presby- 
terian (Seceder) Church (1733), beth of 
Scotland. These two groups appeared in 
America in 1774 and 1753 respectively. 
They united and became the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church in 1782. 
A minority, however, continued as the 
Associate Presbyterian Church, but in 
1853 the two groups united and became 
the United Presbyterian Church. What 
is now the Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian Church in the southern U. S. with- 
drew in 1882 from the rest of the ARP 
Church because of difficulties of travel. 


* * * 


WHEN I discovered that the church 

doors were closed to Negroes, it was 
impossible for me to worship. When the 
choir sang the words, “My Lord and 
Savior,” I asked myself, “Whose Lord 
and Savior?” When the minister re- 
peated the phrase later, I again asked 
myself, ““Whose Lord and Savior?”—M. 
A. THomas of South India. 
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e@ Here are some reflections of a Presbyterian visitor 
to the churches in the Soviet Union in 1956 


No Wall Is as High as Heaven 


SUPPOSE that if it is correct to 

characterize our own Christian tradi- 
tion as “the intellectual worship of God,” 
it would be fully as correct to characterize 
the tradition and practice of the Orthodox 
Church in the Soviet Union as “the 
emotional worship of God.” Certainly a 
visit to any of their churches during a 
service of worship is an emotional ex- 
perience not only for the visitor but even 
more for the member worshipper. 


In the first place, their great churches 
though large, are built square rather than 
long and narrow as in the Gothic West. 
The shape of the building has the effect 
of crowding the worshippers close to- 
gether and providing for an intimacy of 
shared experience. Typically the walls 
are entirely covered with icons before 
which are offered burning candles bought 
and sent forward to be placed before a 
favored saint by the individual worship- 
per. The richness of the great doors, 
usually gold encrusted, which lead into 
the veiled and mysterious sanctuary, the 
variety of art forms, the height of the 
dome above, all combine to produce a 
non-intellectual mood of exaltation. 


After Several Hours 


But even more important than anything 
visual to the producing of an emotional 
experience in the worship of the Orthodox 
Church are the sounds that strike the ears. 
Most of the several hours of the liturgy 
is taken up with readings and prayers by 
priest or deacon, responded to again and 
again and again by choir and people in 
the rich music of the Slav, which once 
having been heard makes other choruses 
sound somehow thin in comparison. 


In theory, too, the Orthodox Church in 
the Soviet Union emphasizes religious 
emotion rather than religious reason. In 
one of the theological discussions which 
was held on the occasion of the visit to 
Moscow of nine American Protestant 
Church leaders, in which number I was 
privileged to be, one of the Orthodox 
churchmen said flatly: 


“Religion has to do with the emo- 
tions and science with reason. There 
is no conflict.” 


I am interested to ask some questions 
about the future of our church in the light 
of our past and in the light of our present 
involvement in and commitment to the 


DR. BLAKE, who is Stated Clerk of the Pres- 
byterian, USA, General Assembly and presi- 
dent of the National Council of Churches, 
made this address at the recent General 
Assembly in Philadelphia—the week before 
the Russian churchmen made their return 
visit to this country. 
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By EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 


ecumenical movement which includes, I 
remind you, many of those Orthodox 
Churches—very strange to us with their 
icons, saints and relics—as well as 
Anglicans, Lutherans, Methodists and 
Baptists—just to mention the major 
Protestant families to whom we are most 
intimately related. 

But before I raise these questions, it 
may be well to repeat what has been said 
a good many times in explanation of the 
reason for this visit to Russia which we 
made as American Protestant churchmen. 

First of all, I remind you that it was 
an ecclesiastical or church mission that 
we made. Although we naturally hoped 
that it might contribute to the improve- 
ment of relations between our two great 
nations, which are the two poles of an 
East-West tension which still threatens 
a war of world-wide mutual atomic de- 
struction, our specific purpose was to be- 
come acquainted with some of the lead- 
ers of the churches in the Soviet Union, 
Protestant as well as Orthodox, to estab- 
lish what we conceived to be normal 
channels of communication among 
churches, which despite great differences 
profess allegiance to the same Lord Jesus 
Christ, to take the first step in what we 
hope may be a long series of steps de- 
signed to express good will, to increase 
understanding, and if and where possible 
to come to agreement. 


There Are Criticisms 


I am happy to be able to report to you 
that the trip was a most successful be- 
ginning towards the ends envisaged, and 
that its results have generally been re- 
ceived by an overwhelming interest and 
approval. I have spoken several dozen 
times since my return. The reaction of 
almost everyone, church people and press, 
secular groups and children, has been 
one of amazing interest and an almost 
pathetic eagerness to know more about 
this nation, its churches and its people. 
As you may know, there has been criti- 
cism of this whole enterprise. 

The criticism has been much less than 
we really expected. There have been only 
two traceable sources of it. 

One source has been from the activity 
of a one-time Presbyterian minister who 
by the judicial action of this Assembly 
over 20 years ago was cut off from our 
ministry for insubordination. During 
that twenty years all that the Presbyterian 
Church has done and all that the Coun- 
cils of which our church is a member 
have done, have been consistently and 


indiscriminately attacked by this former 
minister. Most of those attacks fell en- 
tirely on deaf ears until a few years ago 
when it became clear that any charge of 
pro-communism, however _ ill-founded, 
would have an effect in the highly 
charged tension of our day. I am happy 
to report that this source of criticism, 
despite the effort and the money spent, 
has had little negative effect even here 
in Philadelphia where three weeks ago 
a mass meeting was held sparsely at- 
tended (even after lavish advertising and 
promotion) by a scattered 1500 people in 
this very Convention Hall. 

The only other source of criticism 
which we must reckon with has been 
from some of the exiled and refugee 
church leaders, particularly from the 
Baltic States and other countries such as 
Poland and Czechoslovakia recently in- 
cluded by force in the Soviet orbit. I 
have great sympathy for these exiles. 
Anyone who has been forced to flee his 
homeland on account of his convictions 
and to re-establish himself in a foreign 
land cannot be expected to look with 
favor on the early establishment of 
normal Christian and ecclesiastical rela- 
tionships with church leaders whose very 
survival in his eyes is a proof of hy- 
pocrisy, cowardice or worse. I say again 
I have great sympathy for and, I hope, 
clear understanding of the feelings of 
these exiled Christians. But I am equally 
convinced that neither the American peo- 
ple nor the American church dare form 
their policy simply on the advice of those 
who have come out of Russia or her 
satellites. For such advice is sure to be 
distorted, at least partially, in its view 
of the past and more importantly in what 
must be done now and in the future. 

The substance of the criticism I shall 
but briefly mention. First, “The leaders 
of the Protestant churches are pro-com- 
munist.” This is no more the truth than 
that President Eisenhower is pro-com- 
munist because he was willing to talk to 
Bulganin and Kruschev at Geneva last 
summer. His record and words give this 
charge clear answer, and his record and 
words are no more clearly anti-com- 
munist than the record and words of the 
presiding bishop of the Episcopal Church 
and the president of the United Lutheran 
Church to mention only two of the dis- 
tinguished deputation which I had the 
honor to head. 

Second, ‘“‘It is immoral to talk in cour- 
teous and friendly terms with men who 
have blood on their hands.” This is an 
echo of what was said of our Lord him- 
self when he ate with publicans and sin- 








ners. Those who profess to follow him 
who told us all to love our enemies can 
hardly be accused of immorality for 
attempting to express good will and to 
seek understanding. 

Third, “The Soviet churchmen are all 
communist stooges unable to resist any- 
thing their Soviet masters require of 
them.” This is not true as a generaliza- 
tion. One thing that is entirely clear 
from our Moscow visit is that limited as 
is the freedom of the churches in the 
Soviet Union, nevertheless, those churches 
are resisting the essential atheism and 
materialism of the Marxist philosophy. 
And though it may be difficult for us to 
understand how a Soviet churchman can 
be a loyal citizen of his country and at 
the same time be in any sense a Chris- 
tian, the fact is that there are millions of 
Christians, many more than there are 
Communist Party members—in the Soviet 
Union, Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Luth- 
eran, Baptist, Reformed and Methodist. 
I do not expect to see them lead a revo- 
lution against totalitarian communism, 
but on the other hand, I do not expect 
that the Communist Party and govern- 
ment will succeed in liquidating the 
Christian churches in those countries. 
And as long as they are there, professing 
their Christian faith, you and I will do 
well to treat them as embattled allies in 
the world-wide war against atheism and 
materialism which they and we are fight- 
ing on a world-wide front. 

Better to Go it Alone? 

So much for the criticisms. But here 
are my questions: How can we with our 
convictions, clearly and _ intellectually 
formulated, cooperate in the ecumenical 
movement with strange churches far 
away whose convictions insofar as they 
are clearly stated conflict at important 
points with ours? Is it not right for us 
to press our Presbyterianism against the 
superstitions and unreformed notions of 
these other churches? Would it not be 
better to do as some other churches seem 
to do successfully, to go it alone and not 
get ourselves involved in the complica- 
tions, complexities and compromises that 
are a regular part of the attempt at co- 
operation in the ecumenical movement? 

In trying to answer these questions I 
will use the problem of cooperation with 
the Orthodox Church in Soviet Russia as 
the example of the difficulty in its extreme 
form. If it is right for us to attempt to 
bridge the gulf that separates us from 
them, surely the smaller barriers and 
gulfs between us and the other churches 
now involved in the Council movement 
should be surmounted even more easily. 

Our church and the Russian Orthodox 
Church have never had close relation- 
ships. It was a thousand years ago that 
the Roman Church split off from the 
ancient churches of the East of which the 
Russian Orthodox is the greatest result 
of their missionary activity. It is 400 
years ago that the Reformation came to 
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the Western Church, a reformation that 
in no way touched the life of the Eastern 
Churches. Until recently, transportation 
to and from Russia and the United States 
made contacts few and infrequent. For 
forty years an iron curtain has been built 
up which has separated us from the Rus- 
sian Christians. 

Since I take it for granted that our 
church is fully and finally committed to 
a world-wide missionary responsibility 
as successors of those to whom he said, 
“Go therefore and make disciples of all 
nations, baptising them in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all 
that I have commanded you’’—since as 
Christ’s disciples we are thus committed. 
I take it that I do not need to argue the 
importance of our including in our active 
evangelistic concern all the peoples of the 
world including all those on both sides 
of any curtain that may divide us from 
them. There are people in the Soviet 
Union and in China and in all the Iron 
Curtain countries—hundreds of millions 
of them. 


The major impression that I brought 
back from my visit to Moscow is the 
memory of individual persons for 
whom also Christ died. 


The little old ladies who stand so 
patiently during long, long services and 
then likely walk long distances to the 
crowded flats that are their homes; the 
proud but reseived young couples whom 


I saw bring their babies to be baptised 
by the priests signifying their member- 
ship in the same church into which we 
baptise the children who are brought to 
us, the priests and bishops varied as 
ecclesiastics are—some saintly, some 
shrewd, all bearded, some exceedingly 
friendly, others reserved; the few Com- 
munist officials we met, entirely correct 
in their communism attempting to prove 
to us the full liberty of the Soviet 
churches but one of whom was vulnerable 
as a human being and grandfather if not 
otherwise; and the crowds in the shops, 
on the streets, in the movies, exercising 
at the university gymnasium, at the ballet, 
human beings whom God loves. 

Never after seeing the people can a 
visitor be longer controlled by the com- 
munist stereotype which pictures all Rus- 
sians as shadowy revolutionists, materi- 
alists, liars, and haters of mankind. My 
first conclusion is that despite distance, 
strangeness, and proper political concern, 
the Presbyterian Church must exert its 
influence with the ultimate aim to win all 
people to Jesus Christ. And we must be 
willing to run risks to do it. 


Hardest Question 

But now finally I reach the hardest 
question. How can a church such as ours, 
which properly prides itself upon its in- 
tellectual heritage, compromise its theo- 
logical convictions to work with a church 
such as the Orthodox Church in the 
Soviet Union? 
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RETURN VISIT—American hosts welcomed the Russian delegation of churchmen in early 
June. Here they stand outside Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn., where they met for con- 
versations. Front row: Archbishop Jan Kiivit, Tallin, Estonia; Archbishop Gustav Turs, Riga, 





Latvia; Eugene Carson Blake, National Council president; Metropolitan Nikolai of Krutitsky 
and Kolomna, head of the delegation; Bishop Saak G. Ter-Ovannesyants, Sacristan of 
Etchmiadzin (Armenian Apostolic Orthodox Church) and Archpriest Michael Slavnitsky, 
Leningrad. Rear: Episcopal Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill New York; Roy G. Ross, New York, 
NCC general secretary; Alexei Andreev, Moscow, vice-president of the All-Union Council 
of Evangelical Christians (Baptists); Alexei Karpov, Moscow Baptist church; Walter W. Van 
Kirk, NCC staff; Eugene Smith, NCC; Professor Vladimir Talizin, Moscow Theologica! 
Academy; President Herman Gezork, Andover-Newton Seminary; Roswell P. Barnes, NCC; 
Bishop D. Ward Nichols, New York; Paul Anderson, New York, YMCA international 
committee. — RNS Photo. 
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To find my answer I must take you 
to Moscow again to the formal luncheon 
which was given to us by the 78-year-old 
Patriarch Alexei in his residence. There 
were perhaps twenty-five seated at the 
table, and after a sumptuous luncheon 
our host rose to speak. He did not read, 
but spoke sentence by sentence as it was 
translated for us by their chief inter- 
preter. 

He is an old man, ordained to the 
priesthood of his church long before the 
revolution. If marks of character do 
show on the face of a man, he is a good 
man who has served God in his church 
for a full half-century, and despite his 
years as a high official, looks more like 
a saint than an ecclesiastic. During 
World War II when he was Metropolitan 
of Leningrad he became something of a 
hero to the whole nation by faithfully 
staying with his people in the long, hard 
and hungry siege of that city by the Nazi 
forces. 

I would like to have you for a moment 
try to put yourself in his place. The 
titular head of what is still the strongest 
of the fourteen ancient Eastern Orthodox 
Churches had as his guests representa- 


tives of a half-dozen churches from the 
United States. These churches were, 
from his theological point of view, 
heretical—more, they were heretical de- 
scendants of the schismatic and heretical 
Church of Rome. And it was his task to 
welcome us. 


His first words were on the human level 
in the warmth of a Christian spirit. But 
he did not pretend that there were no 
difficulties on his side in cooperative in- 
timacy with us. He said: 


“It is quite natural that for those who 
do not belong to our church, much about 
it is unknown and even not understand- 
able. Our Russian Orthodox Church has 
its own peculiar history, its own rules and 
church traditions of strictly following 
ecclesiastic canons, and in this respect it 
is strictly conservative ecclesiastically. 
We have different views on Christian 
truth and its understanding, differences in 
church ritual and the entire form of 
church life.” 


Should Not Be Obstacles 

This was Christian realism. But de- 
spite all the difficulties from his point of 
view he continued by saying: ‘These 
differences, these partitions, as a wise 
Archbishop of the Russian Church said, 


‘do not reach up to heaven,’ and they 
should not be obstacles to our fraternal 
relations.” 


These differences, these partitions 
do not reach up to heaven. 


My Presbyterian friends, if the Patri- 
arch of Moscow and all Russia, from 
his point of view, emotional though it 
may be, does not believe that the real 
and substantial differences of faith, tra- 
dition, and liturgy between his church 
and ours prevent him from attempting in 
the spirit of Christ to meet and work 
with us, recognizing us as servants of the 
same Lord Jesus, then I suggest that 
there will be something wrong with our 
intellectual understanding of God, and 
something imperfect in our “intellectual 
worship of God” if we are not able with 
our minds and hearts to find a way to 
recognize the fact that Christ’s church 
ought to be one, inclusive, brotherly, and 
in full communion, world-wide. For it 
is the conviction of the ecumenical move- 
ment that between churches which con- 
fess Jesus Christ as God and Savior 
there is no wall which reaches up as high 
as heaven. 


@ A searching look at influential policies and attitudes that affect the church 


Inventory of Ourselves 


We Take 


RESBYTERIANS are theologically 

minded. This is not a claim to 
which we own sole right since, by his 
very nature, every man is a theologian. 
Yet, in a way quite characteristic of us, 
we must have a theological basis for 
every act. This is probably the reason 
we have had such difficulty arriving at 
a decision concerning the ordination to 
the ministry of women—we could find no 
unambiguous theology to support a clear 
position. We were agreed that God must 
have had a purpose in making women, 
but we were confused as to just what that 
purpose is! 

We are a creedal church; it does not 
embarrass us that we are quipped for 
being straight-jacketed with an out-of- 
date confession. We rejoice that we have 
an experience of God, a revelation, so 
vivid and wonderful that we must put in 
words what we discern; and that this 
statement can be made with a finality 
which will not need frequent revision. 

It is true that from time to time we 
need to take a look at the Confession of 
Faith; it is not an infallible statement, 
and needs to be revised in the light which 





DR. WRIGHT, pastor of the First church, 
Portland, Oregon, delivered the address from 
which these excerpts are taken as retiring 
Moderator of the Presbyterian, USA, General 
Assembly in Philadelphia against the back- 
ground of the celebration of the 250th anni- 
versary of the founding of the first American 
presbytery. 
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By PAUL S. WRIGHT 


God vouchsafes the church for new occa- 
sions. Indeed, as a corollary to the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, we have 
issued, on occasion, a brief statement of 
it, a sort of “tract for the times.” By this 
practice we can emphasize aspects of the 
Christian revelation peculiarly pertinent 
to a particular time. The last brief state- 
ment was drawn up in 1901; it may be 
that once again the time has arrived 
when it should be reviewed and rewritten. 
But a creed is our boast; it is to the 
church, ballast in stormy waters, a keel 
and rudder against vagrant wanderings, 
and a flag flying at the masthead. 


Good Teaching 


It may be news to some of you that we 
are teaching good Presbyterian theology 
to our children through the Faith and 
Life Curriculum which has had such 
spectacular success in our own denomina- 
tion and even beyond. Before a single 
page of it had been written, the editors 
concerned themselves with an effective 
definition of the creed which should be 
incorporated in the materials at every age 
level. They were agreed that children 
may learn something of God from the 
“birds and the bees,” but they were con- 
vinced that this is not the essence of a 
redemptive theology. The truth of the 
Christian faith gathered in their thinking 


around three points: (1) That God has 
spoken to us by the incarnation of the 
Word in Jesus; (2) That the witness to 
this revelation is in the Bible, which is, 
therefore, for us Sacred Scripture and 
uniquely inspired; (3) That through his 
risen Son the Father has gathered a fel- 
lowship on earth which his Holy Spirit 
indwells. 

This is a Christ-centered theology; 
Presbyterians discern that we have a very 
thin theology unless we have a rich 
Christology. We have not really known 
God until we know that for our succor 
he will come all the way, taking our flesh, 
tempted as we are tempted, and at last 
for us stumbling painfully up the bitter 
slope of Calvary. 

It is a Bible-inspired theology; not 
methodically and systematically ham- 
mered together with texts, but dynami- 
cally conceived, as the formulation of a 
statement which grows out of the histori- 
cal experiences in which the living God 
confronted living men. 

And it is church-oriented. Chris- 
tianity is a church faith. This does not 
deny its profound personal nature (Mar- 
tin Luther said that each man must do 
his own believing as he must accomplish 
his own dying); but it does affirm that 
personal faith is never a private affair. 
It joins us to the Lord and to his people 
by the same decision for discipleship. 
This is, indeed, a rich and appealing 
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theology. It may be so simply stated that 
children may be won by it, yet it exhausts 
the limits of the maturest mind to appre- 
hend. 


“Religious Stuff” 


I wish I might be permitted a word 
to some of our ministers and elders who 
have not carefully examined this curri- 
culum, and who have not yet adopted it 
in their church schools. There are com- 
mercial firms who for a profit issue re- 
ligious stuff to feed the hungry minds of 
youth. Usually they are not pedagogi- 
cally sound, and almost invariably un- 
balanced and out of perspective theolog- 
ically. In our Faith and Life Curriculum 
is stated comprehensibly and fully the 
faith which is ours. I commend it to you. 

It is our theology, also, which awakens 
concern in us for social issues. We be- 
lieve that Christians are responsible for 


the character of the civilization in which 
they live, and that individually and 
through the church they must work for 
righteousness and justice. Sometimes 
this position is not understood, even by 
Presbyterians! There are complaints that 
the church should stick to its last and 
preach the gospel; that it should not be- 
come involved in politics, economics, 
social tensions, international affairs. 


Well intended as such criticisms 
usually are, they reveal a poor theology! 
There are Christian churches which do 
teach and practice just this. It is stated 
that there are two separate realms, each 
sealed from the other: the one, the realm 
of grace in which God deals with the 
souls of men for their salvation; in the 
other, the realm of natural law and order 
which is of no interest to a Christian as 
such. This division has had disastrous 
consequences in depriving public life of 
the guidance and controls of revealed 
truth, while making the impact of faith 
felt only in the inward life or in the 
fellowship of the church. 

Over against this unhappy separation 
of religion from life stands the record of 
our own church and nation. Separation 
of church and state does not imply the 
withdrawal of conscience to private 


affairs. Life is a whole; and the will of 
God through us must be done in the 
whole of it. 

Therefore, wherever he may be, the 
Christian must live out in every way 
possible to him the implications of his 
faith. He is not less a Christian when 
he works for interracial goodwill, for 
economic justice, for a clean community, 
and international peace, than when he 
enters the church to pray. 

This, we believe to be the will of God; 
this is our theology which inspires and 
guides all social action. 


Evangelistic Opportunity 

To preach Christ and him crucified is 
our joy. Not for many centuries has the 
world been so ready to listen to the 
gospel. ... 

How shall we do it? Shall it be 
through mass evangelism? Shall it be 
through visitation evangelism? Shall it 
be personal evangelism? To ask these 
questions indicates an answer: there is 
no one way! David Lilienthal said that 
the American system is to have no system. 
Can this not also be said of evangelism? 

A real concern of our time is that the 
church is receiving more members than 
it can effectively teach. It is relatively 
easy to win adherents. But to lead each 
person who makes a confession of faith 
to maturity in Christian living is a task 
hardly attempted and very unsatisfac- 
torily accomplished. As a consequence 
the vision of the church is dim and its 
members do not act with prompt and in- 
telligent zeal. There may occur an un- 
happy division between ministers and 
people where suspicion and caution pre- 
vail over mutual confidence and will to 
work together. Ministers and people 
must go forward together! 

We hail with enthusiasm the materials 
in course of preparation for the training 
of communicant members; and by “‘com- 
municants” we must understand that all 
who are in communion with the church 
are intended. What a stimulating and 
exciting prospect is before us when the 
whole Presbyterian Church resolves to- 
gether to know its own faith and history 








CHRISTIAN EDUCATION CLINIC 


General Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, Virginia 
July 30-August 10, 1956 
Faith Healing and the Christian Faith, by Dr. Wade H. Boggs, Jr. 
Group Bible Study, by Dr. Balmer H. Kelly 
Church’s Program of Christian Education, by Mrs. L. C. Majors 


Evening Worship by leaders of Preaching Clinic at Union Seminary 
Air-conditioned class rooms 


Recommended for Ministers, Directors of Christian Education, Members of Com- 
mittees on Christian Education, and other volunteer church workers. 


For Bulletin write to: Director, Christian Education Clinie 
General Assembly’s Training School, 3400 Broek Rd., Richmond, Va. 


and Dr. C. Ellis Nelson 





and to adventure in the years before us 
with enlarged vision and augmented 
powers. These materials we are assured 
will be available at the beginning of the 
year, 1957. The use of them will work 
a blessing in our church. Thus united 
in mind and heart we may bear con- 
vincing witness to the faith which is in 
Gheas 

New Day in Missions 

The Christian Church is indigenous 
to every land. By exigencies of war and 
separation from the mother churches, 
there has been a rapid maturing of these 
national churches. No longer can they 
be treated as children, but must be re- 
garded as grown members of the family 
of God. The Board of Foreign Missions 
has wisely recognized this new status. 
Missionaries are now called “fraternal 
workers”; they are not sent out except as 
invited by the national churches; and 
when they leave the homeland to work 
with their brethren abroad, they are 
under the jurisdiction of the national 
church in which they work. Policies of 
Japan, or India, or Korea are not formed 
in New York, but in those lands them- 
selves. 

We are now in an exciting, an unpre- 
cedented situation. We are a united 
Christian Church in the world engaged 
in a single mission! But what does that 
mean in terms of our participation? To 
be too generous in financial support of 
national churches and their enterprises 
may tend to diminish their own sense of 
responsibility. Can we restrain our en- 
thusiasm to their pace? Are we willing 
to relinquish a paternalistic status that 
they may freely make their own decisons? 
Can we abandon denominational loyalties 
sufficiently that new church structures 
and organizations may assume forms in- 
herently Christian yet different from 
ours? And what shall be the appeal to 
our youth for enlistment? 

Obviously this is a time of revolution; 
we can see that very plainly in the life of 
other nations. But it is challenge to 
revolution in our own thinking and plan- 
ning in relation to world missions. . . . 


wm Presbyt 
Outlook 


Continuing The Presbyterian Tribune 
AUBREY N. BROWN 
Editor 










ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Co-Editor 


JAMES Ss. BROWN 
Business Manager 
Tribune Editorial Committee 
Phillips P. Elliott John Mitchell Currie 
Hope Stelzle Johansen 
Subscription—$5.00 a year 
Editorial and Business Offices 
Dial 2-9492—Night 4-5554 
1 North 6th Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
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ERGOISTIC EGOISM 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“I bid every one among you not to 
think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think.”—Romans 12:3. 


GOISM, in other words the Big I, 

is the universal human disease. We 

can all see how terribly self-centered 

everybody else is. This itself is a symp- 

tom; for if we were less self-centered our- 

selves we should not be so irritated by 
the self-centeredness of others. 


Egoism has many causes, many ef- 
fects. One of its effects is on the mind 
itself. We may be quite rational about 
other things, but we are never quite ra- 
tional about ourselves. There is a special 
phase of egoism which may be called 
ergoistic egoism, or ergoistic ergoism— 
the self-centeredness which twists our 
power to think, the egoism which makes 
our “ergo,” “therefore,” out of line. Con- 
sider a few examples of how this works. 

“T should have done it ....I intended 
to do it... ergo, I did it.” You can 
hear this every day. “I found your letter 
of six weeks ago; I must have answered 
it.” ‘You sent me the bill last month; I 
must have paid it.” “I should never have 
forgotten your birthday, darling; why, I 
never did!” Other people may fail in 
their obligations but not I. If there is 
something I should have done and was 
supposed to do—it’s plain that I must 
have done it. 

“I ought; ergo, I can.” Anything I 
ought to do, I am able to do, of course. 
Now this is sometimes true even of the 
weakest of men. Contrary to the notions 
of the extreme pessimists, a man can 
sometimes do what he ought to do. But 
contrary to the notions of the egoist, 
sometimes we have put ourselves into a 
position, or into a state, where what we 
ought to do has been made impossible— 
by ourselves. A man is in the grip of a 
habit which has weakened his power of 
decision and self-control. There is little 
use in telling the man, “You can straight- 
en out, because you know you ought to.” 
The thing he ought to do, he has not the 
strength to do, simply because he himself 
has been undercutting his own power. 

“He agrees with me; what a sensible 
man!” I, the egoist, am sensible (what 
human being ever admitted for a moment 
that he was not sensible?),ergo, anyone 
whose ideas are like mine is bound to be 
an intelligent man. Most of us, to tell the 
truth, can find no very good explanation 
for the problem of why some people don’t 
see it our way, except to suppose there 
must be a screw loose somewhere—our op- 
ponents can’t be quite in their right 
minds. 

“T forgot it, so it can’t be very im- 
portant.” I forget things, to be sure, who 
doesn’t? But the reason J forget them, 
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my dear sir—not the reason you forget 
them, of course!—is that I have to keep 
my mind on more important matters. This 
is the reason why I, the professor, cherish 
the tradition of absent-mindedness—we 
of the learned profession can allow our- 
selves to be careless of trifles as business 
men cannot, because our minds are set on 
lofty and profound problems, not on ma- 
terial things! That is the reason why I, 
the husband, can’t remember my wife’s 
errands—what’s a soup-bone compared 
with a Big Deal? That is the reason why 
I (the housewife, can’t remember my 
husband’s errands; what’s a clean suit 
of clothes more or less compared with a 
Morning Bridge? That’s why I, the stu- 
dent, forget to turn in the assignment the 
teacher asked for; what’s academic busy- 
work in comparison with the Big Game? 

“T did it; and so it can’t have been a 
sin, nothing more than an error. My in- 
tentions are always good, even if they 
don’t come out just right always.” Why 
is it so hard for almost anyone to confess 
a sin? We could confess them all right 
if we had any to confess, but you know 
how it is, our best intentions go astray, 
circumstances were not favorable, things 
didn’t break right . . . always remember 
that I meant well! No sir, the truth is 
that sometimes you simply don’t mean 
well, your action was not a good inten- 
tion that failed; it was a bad intention 
that succeeded. Or your sin may have 
been due simply to the lack of any in- 
tention where a good one should have 
been. But the old ego keeps right on 
thinking blandly, How could any fellow 
as good at heart as I am want to hurt a 
fly? Ergo, I never did, I never could. 

“IT made the mistake, yes; but I made 
it; so it couldn’t have been a big one.” 
We see how this works, in autobiogra- 
phies of some famous people. They will 
admit being involved in messes; they will 
admit to some errors of anticipation. But 
the big mistakes are always made by 
somebody else. 

“IT want it so much—it must be all 
right.” I have a constitutional right to 
happiness. My happiness comes first just 
because it is mine and not yours. It 
can’t be that what I need to make me 
happy can be wrong. We can all see how 
this notion operates, say, in Hollywood. 
The husband I want is the husband it’s 
right for me to go after, even if he and 
I are already each married to someone 
else. But this notion operates much closer 
home than Hollywood. Long ago, one 
G. J. Caesar observed, “Homines fere 
facile credunt id quad volunt,” or, in 
other words, people generally believe what 
they want to believe. And we want to 
believe that we want nothing but good. 
We are supposed to find something funny 


in the slogan, ““What’s good for General 
Motors is good for the country”; and 
there is something funny about it, to be 
sure; but not a bit funnier than every- 
body’s slogan: “‘What’s good for Me is 
Good, period.” It isn’t that my wanting 
it makes it good; it’s My wanting it... 
egoistic ergoism again. 

“I don’t like it; it’s no good.” We 
usually leave the “therefore” out of that 
sentence, or we put it in the wrong place. 
We think, “I don’t like it because it’s no 
good”’; whereas what we really mean is, 
“T don’t like it and therefore it can’t be 
any good.” Is it okra, Mr. Truman, the 
Roman Catholic church, required mathe- 
matics, modern music or the income tax? 
These are all something less than uni- 
versally popular. The present writer is 
not going to claim flawless perfection for 
any of them. But it may be suspected 
that the good points of all of this varied 
list of objects are overlooked, and the 
objects objurgated as bad, just because 
they have the quality of rubbing some 
people the wrong way. But My taste is 
unerring, I know a good thing when I 
see it; and since I don’t “see” this man, 
vegetable or institution, it can’t be good— 
just more egoistic ergoism! 


“I fell into temptation; but I was 
pushed.” You know very well, or you 
would if you shared my conceit, that such 
a temptation would never appeal to ME. 
I’ve no leaning toward such things; I’m 
bound to have been shoved. That is one 
of the oldest excuses in the book. It 
dates from Adam and Eve. And if the 
Lord had given the serpent just a couple 
of minutes more, we may be sure that 
that creature could have done just as well 
in the way of excuses as poor innocent 
Adam and Eve. May it not be that a 
fundamental difference between citizens 
of heaven and of hell is that the saints 
in light are exactly those who are willing 
to admit, as those who sit in outer dark- 
ness cannot, “I, even I, have sinned”? 


“I didn’t get what I wanted; God must 
be slipping.” It is not always said in 
this blunt and blasphemous fashion. But 
haven’t most of us been guilty of this sort 
of logic? We prayed all right, but our 
prayer was not answered. It couldn’t 
have been the fault of our prayers! We 
naively expect the High God to share all 
our enthusiasms. When he does, when 
God the Supreme Justice confirms the 
decisions of our lower courts, we cannot 
praise him too much. But when Supreme 
Justice sets aside our decisions and our 
pleas, we erect our little interpositions 
and virtually accuse God of incompe- 
tence. God must surely want what I 
want. If he does not, we hope he will 
change his mind; because we don’t in- 
tend to. 


Well, we weary the reader’s patience. 
This could go on and on .. . and it does, 
too. That’s the sad thing about it. 
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Dulles’ Son 
Becomes Priest 


New York (rNs)—Avery R. Dulles, 
S. J., son of Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, celebrated his first post- 
ordination mass in Fordham University 
church here. 


A convert to Roman Catholicism, 
Father Dulles was one of 36 Jesuits 
ordained to the priesthood by Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, on June 16. 

Mrs. Dulles, a member of Brick Pres- 
byterian church here where her husband 
is an elder, attended her son’s mass at 








— FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


A GRAND PAST— 
A GREAT PRESENT— 
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Marshall Scott Woodson, President 
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1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1956 


Exceptional record for turning out leaders in church, community and nation. 


Sound education undergirded by Christian faith. 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 











Marshall W. Brown, President 


. . . whose alumni are serving God and 


man in pulpits throughout the world... 


Presbyterian College 


Clinton, South Carolina 
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John R. Cunningham, President 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


PURSUING THE SAME HIGH 
PURPOSES OF THE FOUNDERS 
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Davidson, N. C. 











Presbyterian @ Coeducational 


FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Renumerative Work. 


Catalog and illustrated booklet. 


KING COLLEGE 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 

(1) Competitive, (2) Academie, 
letics. Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition $795. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 


Founded 1867 
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Sixty-acre campus. Ath- 
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QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Centennial Year 


A hundred years of educating women in the liberal arts .. 
° Presbyterian Church affiliation. 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


. A.B. and B.S. degrees 





‘Fordham. Mr. Dulles attended Sunday 


services at Brick church. Both were 
present at the ordination ceremonies at 
Fordham the previous day. 

After the ordination, Mr. Dulles said 
he was “proud and happy” that Father 
Dulles had “found a faith and the satis- 
faction of his faith.” 

“T have three children, all of whom 
are devout and religious,” he remarked. 
“They have each in their own way found 
a communion with God and for that I 
am very happy.” 

After the ordination ceremony, Father 
Dulles, who is 37, gave his first blessing 
to John LaFarge, S.J., a founder of the 
Catholic Interracial Council and a 
former editor-in-chief of America, Jesuit 
weekly review. 

Then he greeted members of his fam- 
ily. They included, in addition to his 
parents, his aunt, Mrs. Allen Dulles, wife 
of the head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, his sister and her husband, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Hinshaw and their two 
children. The family group was joined 
briefly by Cardinal Spellman. 

Father Dulles, who had been a Presby- 
terian, became interested in Roman 
Catholicism while he was a student at 
Harvard University. There he talked 
frequently with Edwin A. Quain, S.J., 
now vice-president of Fordham, who was 
doing graduate work at Harvard. Father 
Quain received him into the Catholic 
Church in 1940. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited. Four-year Liberal Arts 
college for women. A.B. degree. Broad 
curriculum, small classes. 14 majors in- 
cluding music, art, Bible. dramatic arts. 
Courses in nursery school education. 112th 
year. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Dept. K, Staunton, Va. 


Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 








At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . .. in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 








PRESBYTERIAN 
Y JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Educational Excellence. Member South- 
ern Association Colleges and Secondary 
Schools... Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A. and A.S. degrees. Graduate trans- 
fer to Junior class best colleges. Pro- 
fessor each ten students. Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Athletics. One 
year and two year business courses. 
Preparatory department with llth, and 


12 grades. Veterans. Moderate charges. 
Scholarships. Self-help. 


THE REGISTRAR 


Box 38-R Maxton, North Carolina 
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NEW GOING-TO-COLLEGE 


N-e-w-s F-|-a-s-h © HANDBOOK COMING IN AUGUST 





Here Are 


TWO WAYS 


CONTENTS 


We expect this year’s book to be as 
interesting and helpful as any yet pro- 
duced. It will offer practical helps 
to present and prospective college stu- 
dents. It will have inspiring articles. 
It will stress the making of wholesome 
campus adjustments and will have a 
generous section in which American 
Presbyterian colleges tell their story. 


SO YOU WILL KNOW 


Some churches have standing orders 
to make sure they get the Handbook 
every year . .. others have already 
placed their orders this year in advance 
of publication. To let you know your 
status . . . cards acknowledging all 
such orders were placed in the mails 
last week. However, if you are still 
in doubt and do not wish to miss out, 
just write on your order “Check for 
duplication.” 


MAKE SURE 


that your young people get this book. 
Make a personal check on your 
church’s situation if you are one of 
these individuals. 


e PASTOR 

e EDUCATION SECRETARY 
(W.O.C.) 

e SPONSOR OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

e D.C.E. 


e S. S. SUPERINTENDENT 
WOMEN OF THE CHURCH 
PRESIDENT 
MEN OF THE CHURCH 
PRESIDENT 
e YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
PRESIDENT 


FREE 


Suggested Going-to-College Service 
FREE with each order. 
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You Can SAVE! 


1. Pre-Publication Discount: Since all high school and college young people in your 
church will be sure to want the new Going-to-College Handbook when it appears in August, 
we are offering you this opportunity to place your order at a substantial saving. (It is valu- 
able to us, you see, to be able to make an accurate estimate on our printing order.) Last 
year’s issue was completely sold out except for a few copies reserved to make up complete 
sets. We were unable to fill some late quantity orders for commencement or National 
Christian College Day distribution. 


The order form below shows you the 10% saving which you can make if you order— 
not later than August 10, 1956. ’ 


2. Additional Discount for Complete Distribution: Your past experience and 
that of other churches show how valuable this book will be to ALL young people in your 
church. Those already in college appreciate it when their churches present it in special 
services or at going-tocollege banquets, parties and the like. However, the largest possible 
use is with high school students who have not made up their minds about college and are 
doing some serious thinking about this problem. 


Therefore, if you will provide a copy for every high school and college student belonging 
to your church, Sunday school, and youth group you may claim an additional 10% discount. 
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files for reference purposes and loan. Some sermonic material too). 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS e¢ 1 North 6th St. e Richmond 19, Va. 


“ete aia Detach snd Malt AT ORGS te eer 
Yes! 
i eS e I want the high school students of my church and community to have 
' 
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Successful Careers for 


Young Women 


We want students who have been brought up in church-loving homes, 


and who want to work for praying, conscientious employers. 


We want students who desire to help an employer or husband manu- 


facture and sell merchandise or services which will make people healthier, 


happier, and more prosperous. 


We train students to be successful administrators of either a family and 
a career or both. We offer two courses, — one training students to be 
Secretaries to executives, and the other specializing in retailing for mer- 


chants. It is a small family school. 


Webber College is well endowed, and is located at Babson Park, Flor- 
ida, adjoining the famous Bok Singing Tower in the citrus belt in the high- 
lands of central Florida. It is within driving distance of all Florida cities 


and resorts. 


Girls who are interested should apply at once for entrance in the 1956- 
1957 school year which begins in September. Address inquiries to Web- 
ber College, Babson Park, Florida, phone: Lake Wales 2-4595; or you 
can write us at Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, phone: Wellesley 5-0900. 


A catalog will be sent to all inquirers. 


29th Year Founded by the Babson Family 


P.S.: Those not qualified to enter this September should write us and 
get placed on our waiting list for a later year. Tuition, board, and lodg- 
ing—$1,485. We have available sports and healthy living conditions in 


fresh air and sunshine with good food. 
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Jesus Is the Savior of Men 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for July 15, 1956 
Hebrews 2:9-13; 4:14-16; 5:7-9 


The writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is writing to encourage his 
readers to hold on to Jesus. 

To accomplish this purpose he seeks 
to bring out as lucidly and persuasively 
as possible the full meaning of God’s 
revelation in Christ. The method which 
he uses is that of comparison. He seeks 
to prove formally that Christianity is 
better than Judaism, but his real view 
is that Christianity is the best religion 
possible, the ideally perfect religion and 
therefore the final religion. 

In the first two chapters he argues that 
Jesus is better than the prophets who in 
other ages had been God’s spokesmen, 
better than the angels who mediated 
God’s revelation to Moses. Jesus has 
brought us, then, the perfect and final 
revelation of the Father. 

In chapters 3-10 he argues that Jesus 
is better than Moses and Joshua, who 
led the Children of Israel into the 
Promised Land; better also than Aaron 
and the Aaronic priesthood who served 
as mediators between God and man. 
Jesus has brought us, then, the perfect 
and final redemption from sin. 

Our lesson last week was taken mainly 
from the first section and presented 
Jesus as the one who has brought us our 
final knowledge of God. Our lesson this 
week is taken from the second section 
and presents Jesus as the only Savior of 
men. 


1. We See Jesus, Heb. 2:9-13 


In this passage the author bids us look 
first at man and then at Jesus. 

“What is man that thou art mindful 
of him,” the psalmist had asked (Ps. 
8:4-6, Heb. 2:5-8), “or the son of man 
that thou carest for him? Thou didst 
make him for a little while lower than 
the angels,” he replied to his own ques- 
tion; “thou hast crowned him with glory 
and honor, putting everything in sub- 
jection under his feet. ” 

But the writer to the Hebrews recog- 
nized as we also are compelled to do 
that this ideal has not been realized in 
practice. “As it is, we do not yet see 
everything subject to him,” (Heb. 2:8). 
Many things have been subjected to him 
and by him. Science and technology have 
put undreamed of wealth at his disposal, 
but many things (war, poverty, and dis- 
ease, for example) are not yet subject to 
us, and the power we have gained over 
nature confronts us with greater danger 
than ever before. It is our own sinful 
nature that prevents us from entering 
the earthly paradise that our dreams so 
constantly shape. So many things that 
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count are not yet subject to us because 
we have not learned to contrel and sub- 
ject our own selfish impulses. 

We do not see everything subject to 
men, but, adds the writer to the Hebrews, 
“We see Jesus... .” 

Heicher in his Meditations for Days 
and Seasons (Harper’s) writes: 

“God intended man to have dominion 
over all things. But we see that all things 
are not under the feet of man. And we 


see more than this. Emerson stated the 
matter concisely: 


‘Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind.’ 


Mankind has many riders. The liquor 
traffic rides mankind. Social evils ride 
mankind. Greed rides mankind. The ma- 
chine rides mankind. We see this... but 
we see Jesus. 

“What has beholding Jesus got to do 
with evil riding humanity? It has very 
much to do with it. It is impossible to 
see the Christ and then go out and re- 
main apathetic. You cannot see Christ 
lifted up on the Cross and then go out 
and crucify him afresh by alliance with 
evil.” 


Heicher is right. But the writer to the 
Hebrews had much more than this in 
mind. In Jesus we see man as he ought 
to be, man as he is destined to be; in 
him we find strength to overcome; in 
him we find assurance of ultimate vic- 
tory. . 

We see Jesus crowned with glory and 
honor, not without suffering, be it noted, 
but rather because of his suffering. “We 
see Jesus . . . crowned with glory and 
honor because of the suffering of death, 
so that by the grace of God he might 
taste (i.e., experience) death for every- 
one.” Here is the writer’s major point. 
Death is the inevitable and final human 
experience. And death—if it is indeed 
the end—nullifies all that man has ac- 
complished or may hope to accomplish. 
But Christ has met death and conquered 
it. 

Herein is our hope. We have been 
created in the image of God, but we have 
all sinned and fallen short of the glory 
of God. And therefore we come under 
the judgment of God. But Jesus tasted 
all the bitterness of death — for us. 
Through him, in spite of our sins, we 
enter into that fellowship with God, 
which neither death nor sin can interrupt. 

But why did Jesus undergo the typical 
human experience of suffering and death, 
and how does that human experience avail 
for our salvation? That question is 
answered in the verses which follow, only 
a part of which are included in our 
present lesson. 

It was fitting, says the writer, that 


God should make the author, the leader, 
the captain (KJv), the pioneer (Rsv) of 
our salvation perfect through suffering 
—not morally perfect, but completely 
adequate as our Savior, and completely 
victorious. Fitting because “he who 
sanctifies and those who are sanctified 
have all one origin” (Rsv), that is, all 
come from God. We are sinners, and 
Jesus is our Savior from sin, nonetheless 
he recognized us as his brethren, sons of 
God whom he sought to bring into the 
fellowship of the God and Father of us 
all. The quotations that follow from Ps. 
22:22 and Isaiah 8:17-18 are intended 
to illustrate and vivify the fact that Jesus 
shared our human experiences. The first 
citation reminds us that he was one with 
us in worship (he, too, had need of 
prayer); the second, that he was one 
with us in trust (he, too, was tried); the 
third, that he was one with us in service 
(he, too, offered himself to God). 

The underlying thought here, as else- 
where in the epistle, is that Jesus is 
fitted to be our Savior because he did 
share our human experiences, because he 
was in fact human as well as divine. The 
author makes the point clear in 2:18— 
“For because he himself has suffered and 
been tempted, he is able to help those 
who are tempted.” He returns to this 
same theme in 4:14-16. 


Il. Able to Sympathize, 4:14-16 

In all ancient religions and particu- 
larly in Judaism a priest was one who 
mediated between God and man. In 
4:14-16 the author sets forth the qualifi- 
cations of Jesus as our great High Priest, 
great in comparison with the Old Testa- 
ment priests, great, infinitely so in com- 
parison with all others who claim to be 
priests, the only priest who can truly 
mediate between God and man. 

1. He is the Son of God. All others 
who have claimed to be priests are 
human. Christ alone is divine. 

2. He has passed through the heavens. 
The plural is based on the belief that 
there were seven heavens, each reserved 
for special groups. On the day of Atone- 
ment, after the proper sacrifices had been 
made, the High Priest passed through the 
veil into the Holy of Holies, where no 
other was allowed to venture, and where 
God himself was supposed to reside. The 
point here is that Jesus had come into 
the very presence of God. We speak of 
the iron curtain that conceals eastern 
Europe from the knowledge of the west. 
So God at times seems to be behind a 
veil. The heavens shut him off from our 
gaze. But Jesus has penetrated every 
barrier. He and he alone has bridged the 
gulf between heaven and earth and come 
into the very presence of God. 

3. He has sympathy for our weakness. 
The Greek verb expresses not simply the 
compassion of one who regards weakness 
or infirmity or suffering from without, 
but the feeling of one who enters into the 
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experience and makes it his own. He is 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities, 

e., “the weakness which undermines our 
resistance to temptation and makes it 
difficult to hold fast to our confession. 
Moral weakness, therefore though often 
implicated with physical weakness.” He 
sympathizes with our weakness because 
“in every respect (he) has been tempted 
as we are yet without sinning.” 

As Marcus Dods has written: 

“The writer wishes to preclude the com- 
mon fancy that there was some peculiarity 
in Jesus which made his temptation whol- 
ly different from ours, that he was a 
mailed champion exposed to toy arrows. 
On the contrary, he has felt in his own 
consciousness the difficulty of being 
righteous in the world; has felt pressing 
upon himself the reasons and inducements 
that incline men to choose sin that they 
may escape suffering and death; in every 
part of his constitution has known the 
pain and conflict with which alone temp- 
tation can be overcome; has been so 
tempted that had he sinned he would have 
had a thousandfold better excuse than 
ever man had.” 


There is only one difference between 
Jesus’ temptation and ours, and that is 
he never yielded to them. “Which is a 
real ground for encouragement,” says 
James Moffatt, “for the best help is 
that afforded by those who have stood 
where we slip and faced the onset of 
temptation without yielding to it.” Or 
as someone else has said, he is not only 
disposed to help us from having shared 
our experiences, but also able to do so, 
from having overcome in like trials of 
his own. Everyone who reads these lines, 
everyone of those whom we are privileged 
to teach, has weaknesses to which at 
times he succumbs. It helps us to know 
that Jesus has faced the same tempta- 
tion, that he sympathizes with us in our 
weakness, and that he is able to give us 
the victory, if only we will help him. 

4. He covers our sins with his mercy 
and offers us grace for every need. This 
is the way, or rather, these are the ways, 
in which his sympathy becomes effective. 
As Westcott says, “The twofold aim cor- 
responds with the twofold necessity of 
life. Man needs mercy for past failure 
and grace for present and future work.” 
And so Jesus offers us forgiveness 
(mercy) for our past sins and grace to 
help now and in every future time of 
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need. Notice that we receive (or obtain) 
mercy which is extended to us when we 
have failed we seek and find grace ac- 
cording to our needs. “Grace to help in 
time of need,” that is the promise. The 
help comes when it is needed and not till 
then (cf. 2 Cor. 12:9). We do well to 
remember that. Most of us are anxious 
about many things. We fear so often 
for the future. But most of the things 
we worry about never happen. And when 
they do, those little things which after all 
are so inconsequential, or those big things 
on which our very life happiness seems 
to depend, we always find grace from 
God to meet it. Or at least we may, if 
only we shall give heed to the writer of 
this book and 

(1) Hold fast to our confession. To 
what confession? Primarily to our con- 
fession of Jesus as Savior and Lord. In 
other words to our faith in him as Savior 
and Lord. The writer would not exhort 
his hearers to hold fast to their confes- 
sion unless they were in danger of letting 
go. And so often we relax our hold on 
him at the very time when we need him 
most. We must hold fast to our faith, 
and 

(2) Draw near to the throne of grace. 
Draw near? How? In prayer, of course. 
“Come boldly,” the Kyjv has it; draw 
near with confidence, the Rsv renders it. 
Draw near with confidence because Jesus 
has opened the way, because he himself 
is on the throne, and has sympathy for 
our needs. Draw near with confidence 
that we shall receive, not necessarily what 
we have asked, but that we shall obtain 
mercy for the past and find grace to help 
in every time of need. 


Ill. The Source of Eternal Salvation, 
Hebrews 5:7-9 


In the previous passage the writer tells 
us that Jesus qualifies as our Savior be- 
cause he has a sympathetic understand- 
ing of our needs. In the present passage 
he reminds us that he is equipped for this 
office because he learned obedience 
through suffering. 

In the Garden of Gethsemane, he re- 
calls, “Jesus offered up prayers and sup- 
plications with loud cries and tears to 
him who was able to save him from 
death.” The prayer is recorded more ex- 
actly in the gospels, e.g., in Mark 14:36, 
“Remove this cup from me, yet not what 
I will, but what thou wilt.” “He was 


heard,” Hebrews continues, “for his god- 
ly fear,” i.e., because he prayed in faith. 
And yet the cup was not taken from his 
lips. He went out of the Garden and 
drank that cup down to the very dregs. 
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In what sense then was he heard? 
Some say that the answer came in the 
resurrection; more likely it was in the 
assurance of God’s presence. God did 
not answer Jesus’ petition, but he 
answered Jesus. He went out from the 
Garden with a steadiness that no suffer- 
ing could shake, with a loyalty to his 
cause that no danger could relax, with 
a magnanimity in his heart that no jibe 
or insult or jeer could embitter, and with 
a peace in his soul that not even the 
cross could destroy. We need to be re- 
minded, says Dr. Cotton, that while our 
prayers may not be granted they are 
heard. There is one who bends in grace 
to our distress. We may pray for relief 
from a burden and find instead strength 
to carry it. 

“Although he was a Son,” Hebrews 
continues, “he learned obedience through 
what he suffered.” The author does not 
mean that Christ learned to obey but that 
he learned what it cost to obey. A soldier 
enters camp and is obedient from the out- 
set; but it is only in action, in the pres- 
ence of the enemy, in the face of death 
that he learns what it means to be obedi- 
ent. And so with Christ. “Being found 
in human form.” says Paul (Phil. 2:8) 
he humbled himself and became obedient 
unto death, even death on a cross.” It 
was this obedience unto death, Hebrews 
adds, that made him perfectly fit to be 
our redeemer, “the source” not of a 
temporary salvation, but “of eternal sal- 
vation to all who obey him.” But notice 
only to those who obey him. As Dr. Cot- 
ton says, “Any theory of justifying faith 
which makes it the mere acceptance of a 
fact or worse still the adoption of a formal 
theory distorts the meaning of salva- 
tion.” The faith that saves includes trust, 
commitment and obedience. 

And like Jesus, though never so com- 
pletely as he, we learn obedience through 
what we are prepared to suffer. As Dr. 
Cotton says again: 

“The test of obedience always comes 
when God’s will crosses our own inclina- 
tions. So long as the way of life is calm 
and pleasant, so long as we derive spirit- 
ual profit from the good that we do, our 
obedience is not tested .... Surely the 
place where we follow him most clearly 
is where we offer our dearest idol, the 
dear self with its pride in its own good- 
ness and humbly bow in obedience, cast- 
ing ourselves utterly and finally on the 
mercy of God, willing to be led as a little 
child.” (The Interpreter’s Bible) 

We never find God so near as when we 
cry out of our agony and tears, ‘“Never- 
theless not my will, but thine, be done.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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~ We Belong to a Great Company 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 22, 1956 
Hebrews 11:32-12:2 


In the first two chapters of his epistle 
the author of Hebrews argues that Jesus 
is better than the prophets who in other 
ages had been God’s spokesmen, better 
than the angels who mediated God’s 
revelation to Moses. Jesus brings us then 
the perfect and final revelation of the 
Father. 

In chapters 3-10 he argues that Jesus 
is better than Moses and Joshua, who led 
God’s redeemed host into the Promised 
Land; better than Aaron and the Aaronic 
priesthood who had served as mediators 
between God and man. Jesus brings us 
then the perfect and final redemption 
from sin. 

In 10:19—13:25 we have the applica- 
tion of the argument and the concluding 
exhortations—in 11:1—12:2 an exhorta- 
tion to take our place in the great com- 
pany of the faithful. 


1. The Nature of Faith, 11:1-3 


The writer begins with an account of 
faith itself. He does not attempt to give 
a scholastic definition, but to emphasize 
certain aspects of faith which give men 
the moral and spiritual power which they 
need in times of crisis. ‘Faith,’ he says, 
is the assurance of things hoped for, the 
conviction of things not seen.” As Her- 
bert L. Willet once wrote, Faith is de- 
fined here “‘as the highest confidence 
that we shall realize our highest hopes 
and the absolute conviction that powers 
and forces which we cannot see actually 
exist. It is the opposite of a material- 
istic reliance upon only that which can 
be grasped and possessed.” 

Thomas Carlyle once asked Bishop 
Wilberforce if he had a creed. “Yes, I 
have,” said the bishop, “but I am some- 
times bewildered at the length of time it 
takes for right to triumph.”” Whereupon 
Carlyle replied, “If you have a creed you 
can afford to wait.” With the same 
thought in mind, Emerson once re- 
marked: “The lesson of life is to believe 
what the years and the centuries have to 
say against the hours.” Dr. Raymond 
Grant comments: 





“When we have made this discovery 
for ourselves, we become aware that the 
primal forces of the universe are on 
our side. Furthermore such a long look 
gives us a much needed poise; it also 
inwardly fortifies us against the clamor 
of the temporal and fleeting. As _ be- 
lievers in God, we can afford to wait.” 


TWO LESSONS THIS WEEK 
The Outlook’s summer schedule of alter- 
nate weeks during July and August requires 
that two of Dr. Thompson’s lessons be car- 
ried in each issue. The dates of both are 
clearly shown. 
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(From The Upward Look, published by 
Houghton-Mifflin Co.) 

It was this kind of faith in the unseen, 
the writer goes on to explain, which en- 
abled heroic men of old to live so that 
they won the manifest approval of God. 
History makes it clear that God has 
placed his approval upon men who have 
such faith. An indispensable element in 
this faith is the conviction that the world 
is not the product of blind, mechanical 
force; that matter—that which is not 
seen—is not the ultimate reality; that his- 
tory is not meaningless, without purpose 
or end, but that back of the creation and 
back of all human history is the fact of 
God. 

To consider: What philosophy of life 
is being inculcated in the public schools 
of your city, in the schools and colleges 
attended by your young people? Does it 
make any difference whether one believes 
that the ultimate reality is God or 
chance? 


Il. Heroes of the Faith, 11:4-40 


The author’s purpose in this section 
is to show what faith has done for the 
heroic figures of their past history, to 
exhibit its moral power, to illustrate how 
it enables men to triumph over difficul- 
ties, and oftentimes to achieve the seem- 
ing impossible, and so to win God’s 
benediction upon their efforts. As West- 
cott puts it, ““He shows that the spiritual 
history of the world is a history of the 
victories of faith.” 

He begins by giving us three examples 
from the early history of mankind— 
illustrating faith’s value in three different 
relationships. 

First, in the realm of worship. “By 
faith Abel offered a more acceptable 
sacrifice than Cain.” Evidently “Abel 
understood as Cain did not that God 
expects and requires from men the best 
they have, and not merely a casual gift, 
or a word of thanks” (H. L. Willet). 
And “through his faith he is still speak- 
ing,”’ i.e., the lesson of his life is still a 
living message to mankind. 

Second, in the realm of fellowship. 
“By faith, Enoch was taken up so that 
he should not see death.” In Genesis we 
read that Enoch walked with God and 
he was not, for God took him” (5:24). 
It is this to which the present writer re- 
fers. The point is that living in a cor- 
rupt age enabled Enoch to enjoy a fel- 
lowship with God which not even death 
could destroy. To enjoy such felllowship 
with God, says the writer, we must be- 
lieve that God is, and also that he re- 
wards those who seek him, i.e., that he 


is morally active in the world. 

Third, in the realm of moral endeavor. 
“By faith, Noah, being warned by God 
concerning events as yet unseen, took 
heed and constructed an ark for the sav- 
ing of his household.’’ Noah was called 
upon to act decisively, to separate himself 
from the evil ways of all those about him, 
to make it evident that he believed that 
human sin brought inevitable judgment. 

In vss. 8-22 the writer draws his les- 
sons from the patriarchs. Abraham may 
be taken as an example. His faith is 
displayed under three different aspects. 
First, it was a faith which obeyed in 
spite of all of life’s uncertainties (vs.8). 
The point is that Abraham gave up home, 
land and kindred in faith upon the in- 
visible God, not knowing what he was to 
receive. And so we must be prepared to 
give up what is dear to us, not asking to 
see the distant scene, but only the one 
step which lies just ahead. Second, it 
was a faith which endured. “By faith 
he sojourned in the land of promise, as 
in a foreign land, living in tents... .” 
He did not lose heart or hope when he 
reached the land appointed for him and 
the promises failed to materialize. The 
explanation for this unshakable faith is 
found in vss. 11 and 13. It was founded 
not on man but on God and looked be- 
yond the boundaries of this life. And so 
it must be with us. Our faith must 
weather disappointment, the postpone- 
ment of reward, even death itself. Abra- 
ham’s faith, in the third place, was a 
faith which did not shrink from the ulti- 
mate sacrifice. “By faith, Abraham, 
when he was tested, offered up Isaac. . . .” 

In vss. 23-31 the writer passes to the 
time of Moses, and in vss. 32-40 to the 
subsequent history of Israel. He sees 
here that he cannot continue in the same 
detail which he has heretofore followed. 
And so he gathers up some of the great 
heroes of faith in a final eloquent sum- 
mary: “Time would fail me to tell of 
Gideon, Barak, Samson and Jepthah 
[whose stories are set before us in the 
Book of Judges], of David and Samuel 
[founders of the Kingdom, to whom a 
large portion of I and II Samuel and 
I Kings are devoted] and the prophets, 
who through faith conquered kingdoms, 
enforced justice (Rsv), received promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions . . . won 
strength out of weakness, became mighty 
in war. . . . Some were tortured .. . 
others suffered mocking and scourging 
. . . they were stoned, they were sawn in 
two . . . they went about in skins of 
sheep and goats, destitute, afflicted, ill- 
treated.” 

In these last clauses the reference is 
probably to martyrs in the great Mac- 
cabean struggle when the Jews fought 
against cruel tyranny and imposing odds 
to win a brief period of national inde- 
pendence. 

The individuals named in this heroic 
roster were not perfect; some indeed had 
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glaring imperfections. Gideon, for ex- 
ample, was hesitant and timid; Barak 
had to be shamed into action; Jephthah 
sacrificed his daughter to keep a foolish 
vow; Samson was a giant physically, but 
morally weak. Nonetheless they were 
men of faith, and through their faith, 
despite their weakness, they accomplished 
what otherwise would have been impos- 
sible. 

The list could be extended indefinitely. 


“By faith Florence Nightingale, when 
she was come to years, refused to be 
called the daughter of her wealthy father, 
choosing rather to suffer affliction in serv- 
ice to the neglected children of God 
than to enjoy the pleasures of London; 
by faith she led a band of trained nurses 
to care for the untended sick and wound- 
ed in the Crimea; by faith she passed 
through the Sea of Red Tape as by dry 
land, which the authorities essaying to 
hinder were put to confusion; by faith 
she created Sick-nursing as a ministry 
of enlightened skill, making science the 
handmaid of mercy... . 

“By faith William Booth and Catherine, 
his wife, endured ridicule, obloquy and 
violence to carry the gospel to the slums 
of darkest England; by faith they brought 
Christian compassion to rescue the poor- 
est and most forlorn... 


“By faith missionaries went to India, 
and China and Japan, not fearing the 
wrath of kings or princes, for they en- 
dured as seeing him who is invisible; by 
faith they penetrated into Uganda and 
were not afraid of the king’s command- 
ment, so that in very truth there sprang 
of one, and him as good as dead, as many 
as the stars of the sky in multitude and 
as the sand that is by the seashore in- 
numerable. 

“And what shall I more say. For time 
would fail me to tell of Richard Cobden 
and John Bright, of James Simpson and 
Lord Lister, of William Carey, Alexander 
Duff and John Howard... and of all 
who through faith removed mountains, 
drained marshes, laid submarine cables, 
irrigated desert lands; who reformed 
prisons, changed the hell of lunatic 
asylums into a haven of mercy; found 
alleviation for pain, taught the blind 
to read; gave ears to the deaf; brought 
hope to the leper; who won for all chil- 
dren the chance of education; redressed 
ancient wrongs; achieved long cherished 
hopes; cured incurable diseases, so that 
women received their dead restored to 
life again; others endured cruel suffer- 
ings; mockings, slanders, yea, moreover 
bonds and imprisonment; some were 
killed while experimenting for the good 
of mankind, dying that others might 
live....” (Adapted from Life and Work, 
the Record of the Church of Scotland). 


“All these,” says Hebrews, “though 
well attested by their faith’—attested 
both to God and to all who come after 
them—‘did not receive what was prom- 
ised, since God had foreseen something 
better for us, that apart from us they 
should not be made perfect.” The fuller 
realization of their dreams, for which in 
faith they so nobly endured, says the 
author, rested and still does rest upon 
God’s purposes in Christ, but also upon 
us. The faith of the pioneers implies and 
can be realized only through the faith of 
those who follow. J. Harry Cotton in 
The Interpreter’s Bible, says: 
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“Abraham’s faith would have been in 
vain had not his descendants entered 
and possessed the Land of Promise. In 
the same way the faith of the heroes 
would be thwarted if the readers of the 
epistle did not prove faithful. ‘Apart 
from us they cannot be made perfect.’ 
Their completion depends on us. It still 
does. To the roster of the faithful in 
this chapter has been added a long list 
of heroic men and women, most of} them 
nameless in human annals, whose per- 
fection waits upon our fidelity. We can 
fulfill their faith or we can barter away 
the priceless heritage they have accumu- 
lated in blood, sweat and tears. We are 
not to idealize the past or be blind to 
its mistakes or allow it to fasten its 
dead hand upon us, binding us to out- 
worn ideas, ancient prejudices, old 
failures. But the principle still holds. 
Each generation of the faithful cries to 
its successor, 

‘To you from falling hands we throw 

The torch; be yours to hold it high.’ ” 


And so we come to 


Ill. The Challenge of Faith, 12:1-2 


As H. T. Andrews writes in the Abing- 
don Bible Commentary: 

“The writer in this paragraph depicts 
the Christian life as a race in the amphi- 
theatre. The metaphor is borrowed from 
the Greek games. There is the arena 
surrounded by tiers of seats which are 
thronged by spectators who watch the 
various contests and cheer on their 
chosen champions. The conditions of suc- 
cess are described. The runners throw off 
their superfluous garments that they may 
be free to exert their maximum speed. 
Their footsteps never flag and their efforts 
are never relaxed. Their eyes are fixed 
steadily upon the goal and they strain 
every nerve to win the prize.” 

The witnesses who cheer us on in our 
Christian race are the heroes of the faith 
whom the writer has enumerated. Does 
he mean that they actually look on and 
know what to do, or merely that we 
should be inspired by their example? 
Certainly the latter, and some think the 
former as well. If so, there may be others, 
who are eager spectators of our actions— 
men and women of other generations, our 
own loved ones, for example. 


If we are to run well we must lay aside 
every weight—that is, any encumbrance 
that handicaps us, whether it be some- 
thing which in itself is good, bad or in- 
different. ‘Put unmetaphorically, the 
thought is that no high end,” like our 
Christian aim, “is possible apart from 
a steady unflinching resolve to do without 
certain things. What these encumbrances 
are the writer does not say; he implies 
that if people will set themselves to the 
course of faith in this difficult world they 
will soon discover what hampers them” 
(Moffatt). They differ, of course, for 
different individuals. We must also lay 
aside “sin which clings so closely.” The 
writer does not mean that we must lay 
aside every ‘‘besetting” sin, but sin, every 
sin, all sin, which like a clinging gar- 
ment hampers our Christian race. 

So far he has been speaking negatively. 
More positively, we are exhorted to run 


with perseverance (there are so many 
temptations for us to relax our efforts) 
the race that is set before us (“not wait- 
ing for a pleasanter, easier course, but 
accepting that which is appointed and 
recognizing the difficulties as constituent 
parts of the race”), looking away from 
all that distracts us, not once or twice, 
but continually unto Jesus, who has him- 
self sustained the struggle which we bear, 
and who will bestow upon us faith’s final 
reward (‘‘as the pioneer and perfecter of 
our faith”); looking unto Jesus who for 
the joy that was set before him (i.e., the 
work of redemption accomplished through 
him) endured the cross, despising the 
shame. The special shame which Jesus 
endured was the shame of the cross. 


“This, says the writer, Jesus did not 
allow to stand between him and loyalty 
to the will of God. It is one thing to be 
sensitive to disgrace and disparagement, 
another thing to let these hinder us from 
doing our duty. Jesus was sensitive to 
such emotions; but instead of allowing 
these feelings to cling to his mind he 
rose above them.” (Moffatt). 


And so must we. 
Recall G. A. Studdert-Kennedy’s 
poem: “The Great Wager”: 


How is it proved? 

It isn’t proved, you fool; it can’t be 
proved. 

How can you prove a victory before 

It’s won? How can you prove a man 
who leads 

To be a leader worth the following, 

Unless you follow to the death, and 
out 

Beyond mere death, which is not 
anything 

But Satan’s lie upon eternal life? 

Well—God’s my leader, and I hold 
that he 

Is good, and strong enough to work 
his plan 

And purpose out to its appointed end. 


I walked in crowded streets, where 
men 

And women, mad with lust, loose- 
lipped, and lewd, 

Go promenading down to hell’s wide 


gates; 

Yet have I looked into my mother’s 
eyes 

And seen the light that never was on 
sea 

Or land, the light of love, pure love 
and true, 


And on that love I bet my life... 


... 1 bet my life on beauty, truth, 

And love! Not abstract, but incarnate 
truth; 

Not beauty’s passing shadow, but its 
self, 

Its very self, made flash—love realiz- 
ed. 

I bet my life on Christ, Christ cruci- 
fied. 


Jesus endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is seated at the right hand of 
God. Paul draws the lesson: “If we have 
died with him, we shall also live with 
him; if we endure, we shall also reign 
with him; if we deny him, he will also 
deny us.” (2 Tim. 2:11-12). 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Edueation, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Book of the Month 


Faith Healing and the Christian Faith, 
by Wade H. Boggs, Jr., professor at the 
Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, 
Va., has been chosen as a primary selec- 
tion of the Religious Book of the Month 
Club for next fall. The book is to be 
published by John Knox Press. 





Layman’s Commentary 


A $500,000 Layman’s Bible Com- 
mentary has been planned for publication 
by the John Knox Press, Presbyterian, 
U. S., official publisher. Under the di- 
rection of Dwight M. Chalmers, book 
editor, this project will be under the 
supervision of Balmer H. Kelly, Union 
Seminary in Virginia, as editor. It is 
expected that the project will take 10 
vears. A total of 25 volumes will be in- 
volved—six each on the Old and New 
‘Testaments and one as a general com- 
mentary on the whole Bible. 

Dr. Chalmers expects the first four- 
volume set to be on the market in 1959. 
This work, he says, “will make available 
to churchmen, Sunday school teachers 
and Bible students commentaries written 
particularly for them in non-technical 
language that will set forth the best 
scholarship in the Reformed tradition. It 
is our hope that this may do for the 
Christian layman of today what Luther’s 
German Bible did for his people.” 

It is expected that the paper-back 
volumes will sell for $1.50 each or $5 
for each set of four. 


Book Club Sections 


Among the book club sections an- 
nounced are the following: 

Pastoral Psychology (July) : The Doc- 
tor and the Soul, Viktor Frankl, pub- 
lished by Knopf. 

Pulpit (July): The Theology of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, H. Hofmann, Scribner’s. 

Religious (USA), August: God’s Word 
for His People, Chas. D. Kean, West- 


minster. 


Book-of-the-Month: July, Goodbye to 
Uncle Tom, J. C. Furnas; August, In 
Search of Adam, Herbert Wendt; Sep- 
tember, The Nun’s Story, Atlantic 
Monthly-Little, Brown. 


Religious (Great Britain): July, Pub- 
licans and Sinners, H. G. G. Herklots; 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions. 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 


MONTREAT 
ROOMS AT MONTREAT. $1.25 per person. 
Apt., sleeps 3, $5.00 per day. Innerspring 
mattresses. Texas Road. Write, Mrs. Ace 
Tubbs, The Patrician Home, Montreat, N. C. 


JULY 2, 1956 











September: Partnership, M. A. C. War- 
ren; Sin and Salvation, J. E. Lesslie 
Newbigin. 

THE PITIFUL AND THE PROUD, By Carl 
T. Rowan, Random House, New York, 432 
pp., $5. 

Carl T. Rowan, the author of this book, 
is a brilliant newspaperman who has 
been on the staff of the Minneapolis 
Tribune since 1950. He is also the noted 
author of “South of Freedom,” a per- 
sonal report on race relations in America. 
The State Department sent Mr. Rowan 
to India, Pakistan and Southeast Asia 
to lecture on democracy and journalism. 
The fact that he is a Negro and a highly 
trained observer makes him a sympathetic 
interpreter to people so conscious of 
racial discrimination in America and so 
full of hostility and apprehension toward 
the white man of the West. 

The book is a fascinating account of 
the incidents, interviews and personal 
views which grew out of this assignment. 
It gives a vivid picture of an area of the 
modern world where so large a part of the 
human race lives and with whom we hope 
to live together with mutual advantage. 
Everywhere Mr. Rowan travelled he was 
appalled at the poverty, disease and 
misery which he encountered. He was 
impressed with the intense nationalism, 
suspicion of the white man and criticism 
of the United States which were so strong 
and obvious. He was distressed at the 
plight of the poor and troubled by so 
much frustration and bitterness among 
the intellectuals. 

Mr. Rowan is by no means unaware 
of the glaring inconsistencies and in- 
justices of American democracy but he 
felt that many of the criticisms he had 
to cope with were due to gross ignorance 
of America and often were a psycholog- 
ical reaction to the people’s own misery. 
Everywhere he met with the clever and 
unethical efforts of Communists to dis- 
credit him when he spoke favorably of 
America. In a meeting of newspapermen 
they accused America of being material- 
istic. He silenced them by asking them 


if they would like to have the same 
standard of living enjoyed by most 
Americans. 

While Mr. Rowan is hotly indignant 
at the racial injustices of America he does 
not permit his feelings to destroy his 
perspective. A stationmaster in India 
once said to him, “India is fighting for 
the colored folk.” He replied, ““Don’t you 
think that what this miserable old world 
needs is someone to fight just for folks— 
no special kind, no special color?” He 
often drew the attention of his audience 
to the caste system in India and the part 
which color plays in it. He told them, 
however, “It would be stupid for you 
and me to shout insults about which is 
worse. As far as I am concerned, both 
are a denial of the basic dignity which 
belongs to every human being on the face 
of this earth. We face a common chal- 
lenge, and we must join hands to restore 
this dignity to mankind.” 

This a very interesting and valuable 
book. It is written in such a style and 
with so much human interest material 
that it leaves one with a lively impres- 
sion of the tensions, problems and oppor- 
tunities which exist between America and 
these countries of Asia. 


Car R. PRITCHETT. 
Bethesda, Md. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The American Community. Blaine E. 
Mercer. Random House, N. Y. $5. 

I Wager on God. Hunter B. Blakely. 
John Knox Press, Richmond. $3. 

Reading the Bible—A Guide. E. H. Rece 
and W. A. Beardslee. Prentice-Hall, In 
N. Y. $3.75. 








East from Burma. Constance M. tiullock. 
Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.50 

Southeast Asia. Adult Guide, Doris P. 
Dennison. Friendship Fress, N. Y. 50¢, 
paper. 


A Man Sent from God. Biography «: 
Robert E. Speer. W. Reginald Whee'er. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. 
$3.95. 

The Historical Foundation and its Treas- 
ures. Thomas Hugh Spence, Jr. Historical 
Foundation, Montreat, N. C. $2.50. 








THIS SIMPLE PLAN SOLVES - 
A GIVING PROBLEM 


This free booklet gives the simple plan of how, through 
your gift to Church Extension, you can also receive a safe, 
generous and assured income for life—beginning now. 

Your gift purchases a regular annuity for you and, de- 
pending on your age, you may receive up to 7% per year 
on your investment—regardless of prevailing business con- 
ditions. Payments are made semi-annually. The principal 
later goes to the spreading of Christianity throughout the 
South. People of all ages with large or small incomes may 


enjoy this plan. You’ll want more details. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET... 





“Facing the Future with Your Money 
- for CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH” 


G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 
BOARD of CHURCH EXTENSION 


341 -B- Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E. 


Dept. A-1 Atlanta, Ga. 
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CHANGES 

Charles H. Gibboney, promotion sec- 
retary for the Presbyterian, U. S., Board 
of Church Extension, Atlanta, Ga., has 
been called to the Reid Memorial church, 
Augusta, Ga. He will take up his work 
there Sept. 1. 

Gordon W. Mattice, 
department of church relations for the 
Presbyterian, USA, Board of Christian 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa., will become 
pastor of the First church, Jamaica, 
Long Island, N. Y., next fall. 

Joseph C. Dana of the General Com- 
mission on Chaplains and Armed Forces 
Personnel, Washington, D. C., will become 
chaplain and professor of religion and 
philosophy at Blackburn College, Carlin- 
ville, Ill., this fall. 

Richard O. Comfort from Jefferson City, 
Mo., to National Council of Churches, 
257 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

David Alexander Bowles, assistant, 
Second church. Richmond, Va., will be 
come pastor of the First church, Vidalia, 
Ga., July 15. 

Palmer Wm. Deloteus 
Christi, Texas, to 115 KE. 
town, Texas. 

Ray E. King, formerly of 
church, Greensboro, N. C., has become 
ussistant pastor of the Church of the 
Covenant of the same city. 

W. B. Bensberg from Prescott, Ark., to 
the First church, Righmond, Mo. 

Edward A. Morris formerly of West- 
field, N. J., is now assistant to the 
retary of the Presbyterian, USA, General 
Council, 156 5th Ave., NYC 10. 

Daniel A. Bowers from Orlando, Fla., 
to First church, Alexander City, Ala. 

Howard G. Teusink, director of youth 
work for the Reformed Church in 
America, New York, will become director 
of his church’s new department of 
stewardship education July 1. He will 
work in the same headquarters building 
as at present. 

Wilbur J. Coleman from Beeville, Texas, 
to Coleman, Texas 

Stanley G. Matthews of the staff of the 
Ohio Council of Churches, Columbus, has 
been named editor of the Christian En- 
deavor World, succeeding Gene Stone, 


secretary of the 


from 
Ave. 


Corpus 
B, Robs- 
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sec- 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 

A four-year 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 


Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 


Personal interest in the individual 
student. 


Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 


DAVID K. ALLEN, President 


college for men and 








now of the First church, New Castle, Pa. 
The C-E paper is published in Columbus. 
Mr. Matthews will continue his work with 
the Ohio Council of Churches 

Robert Thena from South 
Ohio, to 4312 Shreyer Rd., 
Ohio. 

Charles A. Harper, 1246 Chelsea Ave., 
Memphis 7, Tenn., will in September he- 
come Presbyterian hospital visitor in 
Memphis hospitals under the direction 
of the presbytery’s Church Extension 
Committee. 

Cyrus S. Mallard from Greensboro, Ala., 
to First church, 900 Jordan St.. Shreve- 
port, La. 

Richard W. Mitchell, formerly of De- 
troit, Mich., is the new pastor of the 
Home Heights church, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. 1.C. U. 

Three Presbyterian men have been 
appointed to the administrative staff and 
faculty of the International Christian 
University in Japan, effective Sept. 1: 
Geo. M. Gibbs, Charlottesville, Va., as- 
sistant to the vice-president in charge of 
finance; Alan H. Gleason, University of 
Rochester, N. Y., professor of economics: 
J. Edward Kidder, Jr., Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., professor of art 
history. 


Charleston, 
Dayton 9, 


RETIRING 

David J. Brigham, Litchfield, IL, 
be retired as of July 1. 

Paul S. Johnson, Chicago, Ill, has re- 
tired as superintendent of church ex- 
tension for Chicago Presbytery after 18 
years of service. 


will 


Elmer B. Whitcomb, for 30 years pastor 
of Westminster church, St. Joseph, Mo., 
has announced his resignation. 

August C. Klamm, Holden, Mo., has 
announced his resignation and retirement 
as of Oct. 1. 


MARRIED 

John R. Crawford, son of the Vernon 
A. Crawfords, Milledgeville, Ga., and now 
of the staff of the First church, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Sylvia Peresenyi, asso- 
ciate director of Christian education at 
the same church, were married there 
May 27. Mr. Crawford is a 1956 graduate 
of Union Seminary, Va. He will study at 
the University of Aberdeen next year. 


HONORARY DEGREES 

Davidson College: LL.D.: Arthur S. 
Flemming, Washington, D. C.; John M. 
Morehead, New York.; 0O.D.: E. Lee 
Stoffel, Charlotte, N. C.: Raleigh M. 
Engle, Chester, S. C.; Se.D.: Walter 
Reece Berryhill, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Alma College—D.D.: Marvin C. Wilbur, 
Presbyterian, USA, secretary for program 
materials of the department of steward- 
ship and promotion of the General Coun- 
cil, N. Y. 

College of the Ozarks—D.D.: Clifford 
G. Pollock, First church, Morrisville, Pa. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Irene Ann Jones, Baptist educator, 
foreign missionary official and minister, 
will on Sept. 15 succeed Hazel Anderson, 
now retiring, as associate executive sec- 
retary of the division of foreign missions 
of the National Council of Churches. 
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